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IMPORTANT NOTICES, 


The Subscription Price of this Journal 
is $1.00 a year, in the United States, Can- 
ada, and Mexico; all other countries in the 
Postal Union, 50 cents a year extra for post- 
age. Sample copy fres. 

The Wrapper-Label Date of this paper 
indicates the end of the month to which 
your subscription is paid. For instance, 
**dec03”’ on your label shows that it is 
paid to the end of December, 1903, 


Subscription Receipts.—We do not send 
a receipt for money sent us to pay subscrip- 
tion, but change the date on your wrapper- 
label, which shows you that the money has 
been received and credited. 

Advertising Rates will be given upon ap- 
plication. 
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Dr. Miller’s New Book 


SENT BY RETURN MAIL. 


The book contains 328 pages, is bound in handsome cloth, with gojq 
letters and design; it is printed on best book-paper, and illustrated wit) 
over 100 beautiful original half-tone pictures, taken by Dr. Miller himsejs 
It is unique in this regard. 

The first few pages of the new book are devoted to ari inter: sting 
biographical sketch of Dr. Miller, telling how he happened to get into 
bee-keeping. Seventeen years ago he wrote a small book, called ‘‘A Year 
Among the Bees,’’ but that little work has been ont of print for a number 
of yeaxs. While some of the matter used in the former book is found jp 
the new one, it all reads like a good new story of successful bee-keep. 
ing by one of the masters, and shows in minutest detail just how Dr. Mil- 
ler does things with bees. 


HOW TO GET A COPY OF DR. MILLER’S 
“FORTY YEARS AMONG THE BEES.” 


The price of this new book is $1.00, post-paid; or, if taken with the 
WEEKLY American Bee Journal for one year, BOTH will be sent for $1.75. 
Or, any present regular subscriber to the American Bee Journal 
whose subscription is paid in advance, can have a copy of Dr. Miller’s new 
book free as a premium for sending us Two New Subscribers to the Bee 
Journal for one year with $2.00. This isa magnificent offer, and should 
be taken advantage of at once. For many of our readers it is not only an 
easy way to earn a copy of the book, but at the same time they will be 
helping to extend the subscription list of the old American Bee Journal, 
and thus aiding also in spreading the best kind of apicultural information 
among those who would be successful bee-keepers. 
Address all orders to 


GEORGE W. YORK & CO, 
144 & 146 E. Erie Street, CHICAGO, ILL. 
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An Italian Queen Free 
—IN MAY, !903——— 


To Regular Paid-in-Advance Subscribers Only. 








We wish to make a liberal offer to those of our regular readers whose 
subscriptions are paid in advance. Itisthis: We will send you FREE by 
mail, in May, 1903, an Untested Italian Queen for sending us $1.00 and the 
name and address of a NEW subscriber to the American Bee Journal for a 
year. This is indeed a big premium, as the queen alone would cost you 7SC. 

We are booking orders for Queens now for next May delivery. Will 
you have one or more? This offer ought to bring in many orders. Our 
queens are reared by the best queen-breeders, and give satisfaction. 


Address, 


George W. York & Co., 144 East Erie St., Chicago, Ill. 
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Improvement of Stock.—It may seem 
e harping a good deal on one string, but 
atter is one of so much importance that 
warrants a good deal of repetition, and be- 
sides there are some new members of. the 
Journal family that perhaps 
eed telling for the first time. Those who 
working faithfully, perhaps for 
years, in the direction of the best stock ob- 
tainable, can skip this. 


American Bee 
ave peen 
No observing bee-keeper has failed to notice 


of results often obtaining be- 
tween two colonies sitting side by side. To 


the disparity 


ill appearance one colony is as strong as the 
ther, conditions are the same for each, yet 
one stores twice as much as the other. The 
mly way to account forthe difference is by 
attributing it to the difference in stock, and 
that is equivalent to saying that the difference 
eaused by the difference in 
wens, for the character of the stock depends 
ipon the character of the queen. 


n results is 


If you have in any one of your colonies a 
ieen that is satisfactory, well and good. If 
ot,make up your mind here and now that 
ou will try to get from some source a queen 
that will be likely to improve your stock. 
The matter is the more hopeful because the 
troduction of fresh blood will at least score 
1¢ point of gain. 


Having one good queen you will have one 


good colony, and having one good colony the 
road leading to improvement of other colo- 
es is neither long nor difficult. Of this, 
e hereafter 
_— - 

Breeding from Freaks has been con- 
emned by F. B. Simpson, those queens being 
usidered freaks whose workers make very 
] s exceptional work in storing. Others, how- 
ver, insist upon the rule, ‘‘ Breed from the 
est,”’ whether those “ best’? be considered 
eaks or not. The Rocky Mountain Bee 
sually very reliable in giving ad- 
s to take ground in the matter that 
difficult to understand. 

t writes: 


A corres- 


one new swarm that commenced work 
rood-chamber and super at the same 
| stored 95 pounds of first-class sec- 
ey . I contemplate rearing queens 
s colony, 





the Rocky Mountain Bee Journal 


| be better, perhaps, to purchase a | 
een of some reliable breeder to use | 
rather than the freak colony you 


re eed 


mention. As a rule, it is the experience of 
breeders that freaks rarely reproduce them- 
selves, but usually revert to the opposite ex- 
treme. G. M. Doolittle, by carefully selecting 
mother-queens that have made the best aver- 
ages, during a period of over 30 years, has 
very greatly increased the average yield per 
colony in his apiary. 

But were those not precisely freaks that 
Mr. Doolittle used? Unless he has been mis- 
understood, he simply bred from those whose 
workers gave largest yields. 


oe 


Cleaning Propolis Off the Hands.— 
One of the most convenient things to use is 
butter; not better than lard or other grease, 
perhaps, but generally more conveniently at 
hand. Take just a little butter, rub it on the 
glue till the glue scrapes off readily, then 
wash with soap and water—preferably hot 
water. 

pS See 

Aikin’s Bologna-Sausage Package 
for honey takes up no less than seven pages 
of space in Gleanings in Bee-Culture, anda 
strong plea is made in favor of putting up 
honey in this form; that is, in the granulated 
condition in paper. Small cost is of course 
one chief argument, the paper bags costing 
about one-tenth as much as tin lard-pails. The 
other principal argument is the matter of 
convenience. A penknife runs twoor three 
slits in the paper, and then the paper is easily 
pealed off, leaving the lump of granulated 
honey on the plate like a brick of butter. 
Then a slice can be taken and used just asa 
slice of butter, and from this can be taken 
individual portions just as with butter, the 
individual being able easily to take what he 
wants and to put it just where he wants it, 
without the trouble of having the honey 
stringing and daubing where it is not wanted. 

With a certain class there is likely a future 
for honey put up in this style, and if there is, 
the credit for it should be given to Mr. Aikin. 


oe 


Time to Cut Alfalfa.—Some anxiety 
on the part of bee-keepers has been felt be- 
cause there was a fear that it would become 
the general practice to cut alfalfa in first 
bloom, giving little opportunity for bees to 
work uponit. This anxiety was by no means 
allayed by the fact that experiments at the 
Kansas experiment station seemed to favor 
early cutting. Not, however, the experiment 
station of Colorado, a State par excellence an 
alfalfa State, makes a very different decision. 
Bringing the question down to the very prac- 
‘* At what 


cut to get the 


tical form, stage should alfalfa be 
greatest feeding value per 
the reply is, that when cut in full 
bloom an acre will produce 


Tr) 


acre; 
1l percent more 
beef than when cut in first bloom, and 58 per- 





cent more than when cut in half bloom. 
following is from the report: 


The 


If wecut enough alfalfa in bud to make 
100 pounds of hay, the same alfalfa would 
make 126 pounds if allowed to stand till in 
half bloom, and 145 pounds if allowed to 
stand till in full bloom. If allowed to stand 
longer it would decrease. If the question 
were, ‘‘ When shall we cut alfalfa in order to 
make the most hay?’’ the answer would be, 
‘*When itis in full bloom.” The question 
as presented to us is, ‘‘ When is the best time 
to cut alfalfa???’ This time is evidently that 
at which we shall have, not the largest yield 
of hay, nor of the best quality, but the largest 
yield of digestible food ingredients. This an- 
swer considers two factors—composition and 
digestibility. Every feeder will mentally 
add, ‘‘ But there are other things to be con- 
sidered,’’ which is true, but it is assumed 
that the animals will eat the hay of which we 
are writing, and will relish it. 


We have given the amounts of hay which 
the same quantity of alfalfa would give when 
in bud, in half bloom, and in full bloom, 
using the figures obtained for our Colorado 
alfalfa. The 100 pounds of early-cut hay will 
contain 15 pounds of albuminoids and 1.5 
pounds of amids; the 126 pounds of hay, 
alfalfa cut in half bloom, will contain 15.8 
pounds of albuminoids and 2.9 pounds of 
amids; the 145 pounds of hay cut in full 
bloom will contain 19 pounds of albuminoids 
and 2 pounds of amids. Leaving the value 
of the amids out of the question, for they are 
assumed to have only a small value as com- 
pared with albuminoids, and reducing these 
figures to the basis of a pound, we find the 
relative valuesto be 1.16 for the early cut- 
ting, 1.00 for that cut in half bloom, and 1 08 
for that cut in full bloom. Or, stated other- 
wise, 86.2 pounds of alfalfa hay cut in bud, 
or 92.6 pounds cut in full bloom are equal in 
value, using the aluminoids as the criterion, 
to 100 pounds of alfalfa hay cut in half bloom, 
so that alfalfa hay cut in half bloom is in- 
ferior to that cut in bud. In this statement 
we assume that the albuminoids are equally 
digestible at the three different stages of 
development here specified. If this be true, 
the largest amount of digestible proteids 
would be obtained by cutting in full bloom; 
for while the relative values of the hay cut in 
bud to thatcut in full bloom is as 100 to 107, 
the yield is about 100 to 145, leaving an ad- 
vantage of 38 pounds of hay on each 145 
pounds of hay cut in full bloom. These 
figures refer to the first cutting. 

The feeding experiments are decidedly in 
favor of the early cutting, calculating the 
value on pound for pound of hay produced. 
But if we calculate its value in terms of beef 
produced per acre, we come to the same con- 
clusion at which we arrived from the consid- 
eration of its chemical composition and the 
relative crops produced at the respective 
periods. Mr. Mills summarized the results of 
his three seasons’ feeding as follows: That 
to produce one pound of gain, beef, it re- 
quires 18.21 pounds of hay of the early cut; 
33 44 pounds of the medium cut (page ll, 
Bulletin 44). But we have seen that the 
relative quantities of the early, medium, and 
late cut are 100,126, and 145. Accordingly 
we would obtain for the values of the re- 
spective cuts in terms of beef, 5.4 pounds for 
the early, 3.8 pounds for the medium, and 6.0 
for the late cut. We would, therefore, an- 
swer the question in so far as it pertains to 
the first cutting, that the best time to cut 
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the period of full bloom, for at 

we not only get the largest 
hay, but also the largest return in 
pounds of beef per acre. 

The results of feeding experiments with 
the second cutting to the conclusion 
that the best time to cut this crop is what Mr. 
Mills designated his medium cut. 

I conclude hat, after allowing for a little 
latitude in the use of the terms ** half bloom,”’ 

full bloom,”’ late bloom,”’ ete., the time to 
cut alfalfa in order to get the greatest value 
per acre is at the period of full bloom, and 
that there is a period of about a week during 
which its value is essentially constant. 


alfalfa is at 
this period 
1mount of 
f 


leads 





on Fo 


‘ Weekly Budget. * 
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E. E. Hasty, 
‘‘Afterthoughter ”’ 


25th: 


of Co., Ohio—our 


wrote as follows, March 


Lucas 


‘The cold snap of three weeks agone didn’t 
to do much harm. Perhaps yesterday’s 
gale with thermometer near freezing will do 
more—more brood started now.’’ 


seem 


> 


Mr. T. F. Brnauam, of Clare Co., Mich. 


the popular Bingham smoker man—wrote us 
March 26: 


‘*The weather is bright and frosty this 
morning. All colonies came out alive from 
the cellar, in time to be caught in a cold 
snap. It will be a good test on early exit 
from ventilated cellar, should enough live 
through in my thin hives.” 


= 


AND F. L. THompson. — 


Somnambulist seems to 


SOMNAMBULIST 
view with some little 
trepidation the seating of F. L. Thompson 
upon the editorial tripod in the office of the 


Progressive Bee-Keeper, saying: 


F. L. Thompson takes a position on the 
editorial staff, and, oh! my! won’t we all 
have to toe the mark, and at the same time 
keep up a succession of dodgings to escape 
getting our ears boxed? I’ve my head to one 
side now in anticipation of a slap, because I 
feel like favorably commenting on his Jan- 
iary contribution. 


Bee 
it paid in ad- 


YOUR SUBSCRIPTION to the American 


Journal—how about it? Is 


vance? If not, why not attend to it at once ? 
We doubt if there is a single reader that 


of one dollar for a 
*s subscription to this journal. Naturally, 


begrudges the small sum 
yeal 
we believe itis the biggest and best dollar’s 
that is produced to- 
Certainly, one dollar is a small sum for 


worth of bee-literature 
aay. 


52 copies, or over 800 pages, of the Bee Jour- 


When sending your own renewal subscrip- 
tion, Why not send in some new ones and get 


the premiums we offer for so doing ? 


See page 210. 
- 

lus New GENERAL MANAGER Of the Na- 
onal Bee-Keepers’ Association, Mr. N. E. 
France, is the best-known bee-keeper in Wis- 
onsin. Heis also Inspector of Apiaries for 
hat great State. His predecessor in the Gen- 
eral Manager’s office, Eugene Secor, turned 
yver to him the snug sum of $921.60, and re- 
ported about 1000 members. But the mem- 
bership should be doubled this year. We 


wish that every reacer of the American Bee 

















wadaks : 








Alfalfa Piants, Showing an Uninoculated Plant on the Left, and an Inoculated Plant 
with Root Tubereles and Increased Growth, on the Right.—(See page 215.) 


Journal were a member. This alone would 
put an additional sum of money in the treas- 
ury that could be spent in the interest of 
bee-keeping that would tell for 
There is much important 
work that could be done, provided the finan- 
cial means were provided therefor. 

Reader, if 
the National 


once? 


in a way 


years to come. 


you are not already a member of 
Association, why not join at 
If you prefer, or if it is more conven- 
ient, you can send your dollar to this office, 
as we are the Secretary of the Association for 
this year. We will 
Manager, 


forward your dues to the 


General who will send you a re- 
ceipt. 

We have received quite a number of mem- 
bership dollars recently, and would be glad to 
take care of a lot more. 


of Hancock Co., Ill., as 
know, are successors to 
firm of Chas. Dadant & 
They are makers of comb foundation, 


DADANT & Son, 
most of our readers 
the old and honored 


Son. 








Courtesy Illinois Experiment \7 





and their reputation for making a good ar 
cle has increased with the years. A large 
of comb foundation, shipped by them to 
French Paris, 
the French custo! 
for traces of 
adulteration by the French Revenue officers 


correspondent at was une 
pectedly stopped at 


at Havre, and ordered examined 


The Government Chemists at Rouen, to who! 
samples were sent fur analysis, prom 
ported the foundation to be made of 


pure beeswar. 





But this verdict will be no surprise t ¥ 
American friends, for they all 
have known for over a quarter of a c 
that the name ‘‘ Dadant,”’ 


kno\ 
in connect 
comb foundation, is a synonym for h 
well as superior goods. 

- 


PASTE FOR LABELS.—In making pa 
labels on tin, I use equal parts of hot 
and honey, and dissolve enough cor! 
to make a thick paste. This works pe t of 
—H. C. AHLERS, in Gleanings in Bee-( 
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‘ ¢onyention Proceedings. 





Chicago-Northwestern Convention. 


Report of the Chieago-Northwestern Bee-Keep- 
ers’ Convention, held in Chicago, 
Dec. 3 and 4, 1902. 





BY OUR OWN SHORTHAND REPORTER. 


(Continued from page 197.) 
THE USE OF CHAFF-HIVES. 
Pres. York—You can ask any question you would like 


to hear discussed, and we will have the slips gathered up 
pretty soon, so we will have questions on hand all the time. 
There is one slip here with simply “‘chaff-hive”’ on it. I 
don’t know what the questioner wants toask. How many 


are now using chaff-hives ? 

Right held up their hands. 

Pres. York—I suppose all the rest do not use them. 
What advantage is there over the non-chaff single-walled 
hives ? 

Mr. Whitney—This question of hive is like many others 
a question of locality. I always used chaff-hives until I sold 
out my bees last spring, and nowI have an old-style hive 
I wish I was rid of. I like the chaff-hive. A double-wall 
hive, the second story a single shell with an outside case 
that is sufficiently high to contain two or three sections. I 
find that the best hive that I have ever sen. I think I can 
produce more honey with such a hive asthat than any 
other. The bees in the double-wall hive, such as I described, 
however strong they may be, will gather around the sec- 
tion-cases. I scarcely ever have any hanging out when I 
use that kind of a hive. I know it isn’t popular with most 
people, but give me the chaff-hive of the kind I describe 
over any other kind I ever had. 

Pres. York—Let me ask Mr. Root or Mr. Leahy about 
the demand for chaff-hives. I could answer for this point, 
but perhaps it would be better for the manufacturers to an- 
swer that. 

Mr. Root—I wouldn’t be able to answer. 

Pres. York—Mr. Leahy, how is it about the chaff-hive 
down in Missouri ? 

Mr. Leahy—I used to be a believerin the chaff-hives. 
I used to think that I got brood earlier in the spring, and I 
believe I did, but later on, when the warn seasons came, 
the bees didn’t develop as fast then as they didin the sin- 
gle-walled hives, Cellar-wintering I believe in. I have 
disposed of all my chaff-hives—gave them away. 


Mr. Whitney—I am aware, as I said before, that the 
chaff-hive is not a popular one. One great reason I think 
is, it is an expensive hive, costs twice as much as any other 
hive that I haveever seen; but, as Mr. Leahy says, I think 
they do develop brood more rapidly in the spring, and by 
the time fruit-bloom is on, especially in this locality, you 
will have a very strong colony of bees. I have always had. 
I disposed of my bees last spring down at Kankakee, 
looked them over in April, and my friends said, ‘‘ What 
strong colonies of bees you have.”’ I said, ‘*I always have ; 
I wouldn’t have any other; and they are always ready as 
soon as there is any honey to get.’”’ During the hot season 
the double-wall hive, I think, protects the bees from the 
extreme heat of the sun. I can set them right out without 
any shade, and during the early spring, when a single-wall 
hive, it seems to me, would be affected by the extreme heat 
and cold, the double-wall hive maintains a medium tempera- 
ture like a refrigerator, for instance; there isn’t the varia- 
tion that there isin a single-wall hive. I think the bees 
are carefully protected in sucha hive. I know thatI pro- 
duce so much more honey than my neighbors that they 
wouder why. I told them thatI thought it was partly the 
of hive I used, and perhaps because I gave them more 
attention than some others, and get twice the amount of 

ey that other people get. 

ir. Wilcox—Did you try any without chaff in the same 


KI 


Ir. Whitney—Not here, but in Ohio I did. I have 
ys had better success with the chaff-hive, that’s why 





my experience in that matter has determined me in favor of 
that hive. I never think of protecting my bees in this 
locality except by putting cushions on top of the hive. I 
have never lost a colony from freezing. 

Mr. Niver—In central New York everybody uses chaff- 
hives. In Wisconsin they can’t use them atall. I think it 
is altogether a matter of locality. In Wisconsin they must 
winter them ina cellar. A chaff-hive ina cellarisa nui- 
sance. We,in New York, can’t winter outside without the 
chaff-hive, and we can not successfully get our bees in the 
spting ready for business without the chaff-hive. Wecan 
winter outside, everybody in our locality (in Tompkins Co., 
N. Y., which is the greatest county for bees), they all win- 
ter in chaff-hives, and using them that way and in that 
locality it is correct. There are a great many things besides 
wintering. In our apiaries we have norobbing. There is 
four inches of space for them to get in. No loose cracks, 
and then the sun can’t warm them up so they will fly out 
when they don’t want to. We never want the sun to warm 
them up. If it is warm enough they will swarm there. It 
will be mostly a matter of locality. Each one must study 
his locality. 

Mr. Abbott—I had a big experience with hives when I 
first went to Missouri. I bought and sold the best. I ran 
an apiary of about 200 colonies. The result was I hada 
chaff-hive—a Jerseyville hive. It hada place for packing 
around over the brood-chamber 6 or 8 inches. I had these 
in my apiary, quite a number of them, because that was the 
only hive that was sold and pushed when I went there; and 
among them I hada number of hives that were % of an 
inch thick, and one inch, and I was a great believerin the 
chaff-hive ; although I had kept bees in Tioga Co., N. Y., I 
never had thought of a chaff-hive, andI don’t know it yet 
that bees will freeze. I never thought anything about it 
until that winter. The first colony that swarmed, and the 
colony that stored the most honey, was ina % hive, no pro- 
tection at all, right out-doors in Missouri where it gets 28 
degrees below. That made me look the matter up, and I 
watched it for several years, and I discovered that the first 
bees that swarmed were always in these thin-walled hives, 
and the bees in Jerseyville hives didn’t swarm as quickly 
as the others, and they didn’t give me any more honey. I 
haven’t any use for chaff-hives in Missouri. Possibly in 
Wisconsin I might have touse them. I wondered why it 
was. I don’t know, only the bees warmed up quicker and 
began to breed sooner, anda numberof those hives were 
protected by putting store-boxes over them, and then they 
were taken off early in the spring. I think the thin-wall 
hives, protected that way, were the best, and responded 
quicker than any I know, and I was buying and selling the 
best for eight or ten years that way. I thought these hives 
were of no account, but that was the result. Of course, I 
wouldn’t advise anybody to use that kind of a hive. 


Mr. Kluck—I have always been using 8 or 10 frame 
hives, also a large chaff-hive, and I find the chaff-hive pro- 
duces from one-half to two-thirds more honey than the 8 or 
10 frame hive does; and at the same time it is more safe in 
wintering bees in the chaff-hive than inthe 8 or 10 frame 
single-wall. 

Dr. Miller—How many frames? 

Mr. Kluck—Ten frames in the lower story. 

Dr. Miller—That is the same size framesas your others. 

Mr. Kluck—Yes, sir; and another thing in support of 
them, in the spring you can breed the bees handier, and 
also it keeps them from swarming. 

Mr.. Fluegge—Take a single-wall hive, winter in a good 
cellar, and protected by wall-paper on the outside and an 
air-space between, would you not favor greatly the chaff- 
hive for spring protection and rearing brood ? 

Mr. Niver—Is that something in the same line asa 
house-apiary? Do you mean to have them above ground ? 

Mr. Fluegge—I mean in a good cellar without the pro- 
tection in winter, andin the spring when you put them out 
protect them; not leave outside in the winter, partly be- 
neath ground, in a house-cellar, and there is very change- 
able weather in the spring when you put them out. 

Mr. Niver—If it is a house-apiary he is wintering in, in 
our locality we wouldn’t recommend it. I lost 90 percent in 
that kind of an arrangement for two years. 

Mr. Chapman—If you will try common, ordinary tar- 
felt, make a wrapping of it andtacka lath on where you 
join it, you will find that as good a spring protection as 
anything you can get, after taking them out of the cellar. 

Mr. Wilcox—aAs for protection I think it may be a little 
hot excepting the few cold days that will come on during the 
first month, and I find a better method, and that is to place 
them where they will have the sun in the forenoon and no 
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wind, if Ican find sucha place conveniently near. They 
will breed out nicely protected from the wind and exposed 
to the sun, and I don’t think if you can give them that, that 
it is advisable to go to the extent of further protection. 

Mr. Fluegge—I think having only six colonies of bees 
as I have, it would be pretty hard to get wind-protection 
from four sides. I think it would be easier to protect the 
hives partly. 

Mr. Wilcox—I never knew an east or south wind todo 
any harm. 

Mr. Fluegge—I think asoutheast wind, or a directly 
east wind, coming over Lake Michigan, does harm to our 
bees in the spring. 

Mr. Wilcox—If you were 200 miles from the lake it 
wouldn’t do them much harm. 

Pres. York—I have a slip of paper which reads: 
‘‘ Speaking of wild bees, if the person who asked if there 
are any such bees, will call at 68th and Morgan streets, 
Chicago, next summer, he will never doubt that there are 
wild bees there !”’ 

Continued next week.) 





{ Contributed Articles. } 
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Mouse-Proof Honey-Hou —Poor Honey 
Crops—Co-operation. 


BY F. GREINER. 


HE following is a sort of confidential letter intended for 


publication : 

‘*On page 729I read: ‘ After sections are cleaned out 
pile up in honey-room and cover up mouse-tight.’ ”’ 

This practically admits that the honey-house of the 
writer, Miss Emma Wilson, harbors mice. I wonder how 
many readers of the American Bee Journal put up with 
such conditions. are pestered with mice in their honey- 
rooms. If there is any thing objectionable in a honey-house 
or workshop of a bee-keeper it is mice. They will soil our 
sections, destroy combs, frames, separators, quilts, cush- 
ions, etc. Why tolerate the nuisance? A honey-house 
must be bee-proof, anyhow, at least bee-keepers (except the 
Coggshalls) think so. Ifit is bee-proof, is it not mouse- 
proof? If it is not, it can and should be made so. I have 
never had any damage done by mice in my honey-house and 
workshop combined. They simply cannot get in, that’s all ! 


Still, I believe in keeping all supers, empty or full, cov- 
ered to keep out dust. spiders, flies, etc. All filled or honey- 
containing supers or hive-bodies are kept covered with bee- 
escape boards, not only to prevent the above-named things 
from making our honey unsightly, but to make a sure thing 
still surer—to make it impossible for bees ever to find it. I 
have had some sad experiences in this line.. Once I left a 
window open when going to dinner. On my return the bees 
were in possession of the building, and bushels of them 
were collected and clustered at the windows. By nailing 
blankets over the windows from the outside, except over 
one, and by other tactics, I finally became master of the 
situation. 

At another occasion the bees had entered a lot of 
stacked-up supers through a crack in the floor of an upstairs 
room, said room having been fitted up in a loosely built car- 
riage-house temporarily for my use. A great deal of dam- 
age had been done in this second instance, the bees having 
had a long time to put in their work. On being sent for, 
and arriving late in the afternoon, I had hard work to clean 
out the bees and restore order. I learned a lesson that I will 
never forget: To stack my supers upon regular hive-bot- 
toms, close the entrance with blocks and cover up bee-tight. 


REPORTS OF THE HONEY CROP. 


Mrs. E. Burdick, from New Mexico, says on page 730: 
‘Bees have not done anything—only one full super per 
colony.’’ A full super does not count anything with Mrs. 
Burdick. It would with me, as I will show further on. 

I recollect another bee-keeper from the South reporting 
about a yearago: ‘‘Had a poor season; averaged but 16 
gallons per colony. A year ago my average was 22 gal- 
lons.”’ 


Mr. Doolittle, if I mistake not, has told of harvesting | 





1903, 
as — is 
a 
120 or 130 pounds of comb honey per colony in a / honey 
season. Many others have made similar reports during th. 
year, or years, past. When reading them I am at logs 4, 
know what a poor or a good season is. It seems to me tha 
as long as bees can gather enough for-their winter ipply, 
the season must be called a normal one. Dr. Miller. when 
he had to feed a ton or more of sugar had reason an’) might 
talk about a poor honey season. When the season is such 
as to enable one to take any surplus, it must be called fayor. 


able; and when the average runs up as high as 50 or more 
pounds it has been an exceptionally good one. A surplus 
yield of 400 or 600 pounds goes beyond my comprehension, 
and I find no term to express it. 

All bee-keepers may not look upon this matter as I do, 
For the sake of clearing this thing up let us take the first 
case of Mrs. Burdick and see what it means. Her bees hag 
done nothing, only filled one super. If the super containeg 
24 sections, and the honey was either clover or basswood, jt 
would have bought, judiciously sold, not less than $3,509. 
With no other work on hand one might attend to 300 colo. 
nies in 3 yards without other help. The income from the 
honey sold would present the neat sum of over $1,000. The 
number of colonies have probably been increased also, and 
some may be turned into money. We will not count that, 
nor what may be obtained by selling wax. An income of a 
$1,000 in a poor season is not very bad. Let them come. | 
have lived well with smaller yields. 


The second case—the 16-gallons average—means more 
than 150 pounds of surplus per colony. For goud table 
honey, in glass, I obtained this year 10 cents net. I might 
not have been able to sell many tons at that price. Let us 
put it down to7 cents. At this low price each colony would 
have turned out the owner $10.50, or 200 colonies would have 
given an income of $2,100. This does not look to me likea 
bad thing in a poor season. I can’t*help wondering how 
much some people engaged in bee-culture expect to make, or 
what would satisfy them. 

In a paper read at the Bee-Keepers’ Convention in Buf- 
falo, Mr. P. H. Elwood said, ‘‘The bee-keepers are poor.”’ It 
cannot be possible that they are, with such honey-yields. 
The bee-business would be like a veritable gold-mine, as 
compared with farming, if in poor seasons such yields were 
being secured. If it is true that they are poor, then bee- 
keepers do not get the large yields they report. 

The point I wish to make is, that things are often not 
called by the right name. The bee-keeper need not flatter 
himself, and tell about it, how much better he can manage 
than his neighbor. Other up-to-date men would do equally 
as well as he, i” a poor season, with the same chance. 


CO-OPERATION AMONG BEE-KEEPERS. 


For the purpose of disposing of their honey, this seems 
to be uppermost in the minds of many, as gleaned from 
numerous articles in different bee-periodicals. Perhaps a 
move of this kind is all right, and may result in good, as re- 
gardsthe producer, if successful. From my own standpoint, 
with conditions as they surround me,I see no need of it 
whatever. I try to produce what is wanted, and sell it for 
what I can get forit. Producers of other articles of food 
are situated precisely as I am,and doasIdo. If by co- 
operation we aim to distribute our product evenly, the gen- 
eral public would be benefited; butif our aim is to control 
prices, keeping them up or raising them, the move will be 
decidedly wrong. Many writers are of the opinion that 
honey is low, or too low, in price. They dwell upon the 
subject. It is my opinion that honey is sold at a higher 
price, comparatively, than other things—too high to encour- 
age and increase consumption. Twenty-five years ago 
honey sold for not materially more, although a very fancy 
lace-trimed lot brought me, f. o. b. here, 15 and 16 cents. 
At this price the bulk honey sold in New York (on commis 
sion) in 1876. In 1886 it sold in Philadelphia at 14 cents. 
Since then prices ranged between 12 and 15 cents, according 
to the supply and demand. ? 

The farmers’ wheat, 25 years ago, brought here =!.©! 
per bushel. He did no better at that time than he does now 
with 75 cents per bushel. The farmers’ income has bee 
reduced to one-half, while the bee-keepers’ income has 4! 
most held its own, during the same period. He ought to do 
well. 

The greatest obstacles to co-operation are to get the bee 
keepers /o co-operate; and lack of available capital. 
Ontario Co., N. 





The Premiums offered this week are well worth wor«ing 
for. Look at them. 
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‘tance of Bacteria to Alfalfa. 


BY J. E. JOHNSON. 


t are alfalfa bacteria? ‘They are not bugs of 
Fi uline gender, as Mr. Hasty seems to infer, on 
ut are little flowerless plants which feed upon 
f alfalfa, and gather nitrogen from the air, and 
the plant alfalfa. They are so small, says Prof. 
ins, of the Illinois Agricultural College and Ex- 
sh station, that one little tubercle the size of a pin- 
ad may contain a million of these bacteria. As to their 
rs « without inoculation, I believe it is considered im- 
rat least not probable, but all alfalfa seed proba- 
ly tain bacteria in the dust along with the seed, and 
anes ain some tubercles; but as alfalfa seed is generally 
pretty clean, the inoculation would be slight. Probably 
-.| years would elapse before the field would be thor- 
oug inoculated, and much of the alfalfa would suffer for 
want of available nitrogen, and be considered a failure and 
pl wed up. In the west where land is cheaper in price, and 
1e people more inclined to give it a chance, owing to non- 
success with other forage-plants, the same fields were re- 
seeded or let stand until the little plants called bacteria 
ultiplied and filled the soil with countless numbers, and 
the alfalfa would then flourish and ‘‘ the woodchuck would 
be An Oe hg 

The different clovers must also have bacteria in order 
to be grown successfully, but Prof. Hopkins says they are 
of a different species, and that clover bacteria will not aid 
alfalfa. Neither will the cow-pea bacteria aid soja-beans, 
All have their own kind. 

Now let me say that 14 years ago I was in the West 
southe rn Kansas), and the farmers all claimed that clover 
would not grow there, but by persistent efforts they have 
finally succeeded, and now grow fine clover, and no doubt 
the clover bacteria along with the seed continued to multiply 
until the soil is now thoroughly inoculated. Even now 
many in Oklahoma say clover will not do there; but if they 
will get say 100 pounds of soil from an Eastern clover-field, 
in many now considered unfavorable localities clover may 
do well. 

Prof. Hopkins says that the alfalfa bacteria have been 
found in a few places in Illinois, and wherever a field of 
alfalfa was found to have these tubercles the alfalfa did 
well, but where they were not present it was a failure. He 
advises farmers to sow alfalfa on hilly land or bottom land, 
oron almost any soilexcept wet, low ground where water 
willstand. Alfalfa grown on infected soil will do well al- 
most anywhere in the United States ; where so grown, it will 
yield 3 or 4 cuttings in Southern Illinois. Now as one little 
tubercle will contain as high as 1,000,000 of these bacteria, 
and one alfalfa plant will have 100 or more tubercles on its 
roots, or 100,000,000 of these bacteria or microscopic plants 
to aid it to be a flourishing alfalfa plant, can we justly ex- 
pect it to yield honey when grown without these bacteria ? 
They are a part of the plant, and the alfalfa is not complete 
without them. 

Prof. Hopkins writes to me that heis told alfalfa does 
yield honey in Illinois, but as in his experiments the alfalfa 
is cut before it has a chance to bloom but very little (he ad- 
vises early cutting), he has not been able to tell much about 
the honey part of it. Possibly he did not even think about 
that part of it, but I shall ask him, in behalf of the bee- 
keepers of Illinois, to test the matter this season. 


In Dupage Co., Ill., 21 tons of alfalfa hay was cut in 
one season on two acres, or 10% tons per acre, and that in 
1901, You all know that was a dry season in Illinois: Now 
with such crops of hay as that, you may be sure the farmers 
will soon embrace alfalfa culture, and when it is grown 
properly, and not until then, can we expect it to yield honey. 


It was through the enthusiastic efforts of Prof. Hopkins 
that this matter has been fully tested, and we feel justly 
proudof such men. The Illinois Experiment Station has 
done much valuable work. Their bulletins are free. Get 
‘hem, and read them, especially Nos. 76 and 80; they are all 

think Iam justified in saying that alfalfa properly 

1 in Illinois will yield honey just as well as it does in 

est, where it yields with or without irrigation. 

n conclusion, if we succeed in getting alfalfa success- 
aised for both hay and pasture in the East, will the 
's cut their hay too early to let it yield honey? No. 

t are many cattle-feeders in this vicinity, and they will 

‘cut even their clover until the heads turn brown, ror 

timothy until it begins to ripen, as they all agree that 

so fed in connection with corn it gives much better 


OTTO. 





results than when cut green; and so it is for horses that 
work on the farm, or used as drivers on the roads, or in fact 
anything except dairy cows. Here we raise corn and oats, 
and with the ever-pressing work of plowing corn and har- 
vesting and threshing, alfalfa would have to wait. 

I think alfalfa will play a very important part in the 
future, both as to forage and honey in Illinois. 

Prof. Hopkins, of the Experiment Station at Urbana, 
Ill., has agreed to furnish me with as much infected soil as 
I want, at 50 cents per 100 pound, which he says is for the 
expense of handling, drying and racking. He says that in 
a thoroughly inoculated alfalfa field nearly every particle of 
dust would contain these germs, so you may see that 100 
pounds would soon inoculate an acre; then that acre could 
be the means of inoculating the soil of a whole neighbor- 
hood. I think he is making efforts to supply all who wish 
with infected soil, at least all who live in Illinois, and 
maybe others, I don’t know. 

In three separate tests at the Experiment Station with 
inoculated and uninoculated soil, the average of nitrogen 
gatered by the bacteria, and fixed in the plants, alfalfa was 
grown at the rate of $5.25 per acre. The weight of free 
nitrogen in the atmosphere is equal to a bout 12 pounds each 
squareinch of the earth’s surface, so the supply is inex- 
haustible, and so may enrich our land from the air instead 
of hauling manure. However, the ground should be pretty 
rich to begin with, and the application of lime to the soil is 
beneficial, especially to upland. Knox Co., Ill. 


¥ 
Joining the National—Other Matters. 


BY J. M. YOUNG. 


O you belong to the National Bee-Keepers’ Association ? 
and have you paid your dues? If you don’t belong 
you can’t be an up-to-date bee-keeper. The Associa- 

tion needs your dollar, anyhow, and you might need some 
help from it. If nothing more, I would belong to get all 
the proceedings and reports that come up from time to time. 
By all means you should be a member to ask your neigh- 
bor to join with you. It is a dollar well spent, and you will 
not miss it. 


USE OF BEE-VEILS AND BEE-SMOKERS. 


Bee-veils are a good thing in their place, and are all 
right to have around when visitors are looking at the bees, 
but to see a bee-keeper wear one makes me feel as if he was 
not a good, genuine bee-keeper, and is afraid of bees. I 
seldom have one on, only in extreme cases, but I always 
have a lighted smoker and use smoke plentifully. I have 
had as cross bees as they generally get, and have had as 
many as 100 colonies in one apiary. I seldom open a hive 
unless I have a smoker, all in good trim (although it is not 
needed at all times) sitting close by in case of an attack. 
KNOWN 


GETTING IN THE BEE-KEEPING WORLD. 


Does everybody know you around home? and are you 
generally known among the editors of the different bee- 
papers as a bee-keeper, and that you have been in the busi- 
ness? If not, you would better get your name out among 
the bee-keeping fraternity in some way or other. Itisa 
good idea, if you have anything to sell, and to make bee- 
keeping a success financially, a person must be generally 
known throughout the country. This can be done by judi- 
cious advertising through the leading bee-papers, telling 
them what you know, and what you don’t know, through 
the press. 


GET A RUBBER STAMP WITH NAME AND ADDRESS. 


Every bee-keeper should have a small stamp, then 
stamp all his stationery and everything he sends out by 
mail. On every bitof matter sent through the mail put 
your name and address, for it will save your customers, and 
people who do business with you, a world of trouble. Again, 
it prevents mistakes in many instances. I put my name and 
address on every section I use on the hives, or that the 
honey is built in, and I also use it on every box I send out 
by express or freight; the latter stamp, of course, must be 
a larger one, for shipping by freight or express. 


SLOPING BOTTOM-BOARDS. 


I like sloping bottom-boards. Years ago, when I 
first began bee-keeping I used the American hive, made by 
H. A. King & Co. They were made, (as the old bee-keepers 
will remember) with the sloping bottoms. I liked the idea 
then, and always found them to be a big advantage over 
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the flat bottoms, especially in early spring ; in cleaning-out 
time, all the dead bees were a great deal easier taken out, 
and the water that was caused by the bees hada good 
chance to run off. 

During the present winter Iam working on this same 
idea, that of sloping bottoms and a hive-cover combined by 
simply reversing, and having the top and bottom one and 
the samething. In fact, the model that I am working on is 
a part of the up-to-date bottom-boards, with the same old 
idea of sloping of 30 years ago brought back into use again. 
I will test it in my own apiary one season before I say any- 
thing about it, and see howI like them. I don’t suppose it 
will keep out the moths, or keep the bees from swarming ; 
but just wait and see. 


Beeeeeneeeeeeeeees 








Our Bee-Keeping Sisters 


RRR rrrrrrrww 
Gonducted by EMMA M. WILSON, Marengo, Ill. 











Mrs. Griffith’s Bee-Dress. 


I promised the sisters I would tell them how I dressed 
when I commenced to keep bees, and the way I dress now. 

I made bloomers with a rubber at the ankles, and a loose 
sacque with a belt to button around the waist, and rubber 
at the wrists; kid gloves, and a hat with mosquito-netting 
around it. I soon found that all that rig was too much 
trouble to put on, and too warm, so I dropped a piece at a 
time until I left off all but the hat. 

Now I use only the hat, and not alwaysthat. Whena 
swarm comes out, if they settle low, I put the hive under 
them and shake them in, and let them be for a little while. 
I pin my sleeves at the wrist, to keep the bees from getting 
up my sleeves, and put on my hat; that is all the prepara- 
tion I make when I am going to do anything with the bees. 
I do not have anything on my hands, as I like to have them 
bare. Let me be working with the bees, or pulling weeds, 
or anything else, I like them bare, as I do not mind the 
looks of my hands, and I can work the best with them bare. 
I seldom get stung, and if Ido, I don’t mind their sting as 
the bite of the Jersey mosquito; they hurt me more than 
the bee-sting. SARAH J. GRIFFITH. 

Cumberland Co., N. J. 


> << ie 


A Whole Bee-Keeping Family. 


Miss WILSON :—I always enjoy the writings of “Our 
Bee-Keeping Sisters,’’ and since this department has been 
started, the American Bee Journal has become doubly in- 
teresting. Ihave often wondered how much interest was 
really taken by bee-keepers’ wives‘'in their Ausbands’ busi- 
ness. 

I regret to note that those sisters who write seem to be 
** paddling their own canoe,’’ and there is no husband con- 
nected with the business. Now, please record that here is 
one sister who is trying to be a ‘‘ helpmeet’’ to her hus- 
hand, especially in the busy season of the year. For eight 
months our four children are in school, therefore at that 
season we do not have much time for bee-work, neither is 
there a necessity for a great rush in the bee-yards. Yet, on 
Saturdays we make and wire frames, paint hives, put to- 
gether nucleus shipping-boxes, etc., andalways manage to 
find something we can do profitably that might have to go 
undone later. 

I must say it is a pleasure to spread the paint on nice, 
clean, new hives, and I have painted a hundred in one day, 
and manage, by the help of the girls, to keep up our house- 
work, too. With 500 colonies of beesin seven yards, from 
4 to 20 miles out, there is hustling when the honey-flow be- 
gins until ready to be taken from the hives. 

In this delightful climate camp life among the hills is 
delightful, with a wagon loaded with extracting and camp- 
ing outfit, plenty of ‘‘grub,’’ tents, bedding, etc., the 
wagon going ahead, we follow in the carriage. Best of all 
we have a negro cook who tends the team, helps about the 
heavy lifting, and does the odd jobs, and is much appre- 
ciated. 

We usually reach the yard next to be worked in the 
afternoon. Tents erected, supper prepared and over, we 





spread our beds for the night, and early next morving we 
are ready for business. Husband and our oldest son, Huber. 
age 16, will remove the honey from the hives and bring 
to the extracting tent, while myself, and Alice, 14, ang 
Kate, 12, will extract the honey and cut out the n white 
combs and pack in screw-cap cans ready for the market. 
Some of you Northern section-honey-producing sisters may 
laugh at this bulk-comb-honey product, but, believe me. 
we can not nearly supply the demand, and it nets us nearly 
as much per pound as section honey; then we have the 
advantage of filling in around the comb with extracted 
honey. 

Are we afraid of stings? Yes, some—and stray bees 
brought into the extracting tent sometimes annoy, by 
crawling around too familiarly. : 

Our girls insist that it is more cleanly and comfortable 
to wear boys’ overalls while working in the extracting 
house, hence they have their papa to buy them large, 
roomy overalls, which are drawn on over their clothing, 
Of course, visitors are not expected. 

We have never kept a record of a whole day’s work, but 
I think myself and two girls can extract, cut out, and pack, 
a ton of this bulk-comb honey in one day, with sufficient 
help to do the lifting. 

I, for one, would like to hear from the wives of bee- 
keepers. Mrs. W. H. Laws. 

Bee Co., Tex. 


Mrs. Laws’ letter will be read with interest by all the 
sisters, wives included. She is right, we ought to hear 
more from the wives. I am sure we would be glad to. 

How pleasant it must be to have all the family inter- 
ested, and have some partin the work. I know something 
about how nice it is, for at one time our whole family 
worked with the bees. 

Your visits, Mrs. Laws, to the out-apiaries must be 
delightful—reads like a pleasant summer excursion. You 
enjoy all the pleasures of camp life (negro cook included), 
with the profits thrown in. 

Tell those girls for me that I think they are very sensi- 
ble in their choice of dress. 
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* The Afterthought. * 





The “Old Reliable” seen through New and Unreliable Glasses. 
By E. BE. HASTY, Sta. B Rural, Toledo, O. 








CALIFORNIA AS A HONEY-STATE. 


Glad to see B. S. K. Bennett, of California, stand up for 
his State. Guess he’s right, too. California lost the lead 
to Texas by being caughtin a bad year. Probably a good 
many of us will continue to think of California as the lead- 
ing Statein honey. Page 94. 


MOVING BEES WITH OPEN HIVE-ENTRANCES. 


Yes, Mr. Hyde, to try to move a lot of bees with en- 
trances open and fail at it—that’sa thing we can shudder 
at even without having experiencedit. Page 99. 

HOW THEY ‘‘DO”’ FRANCE. 

The old and worn proverb, ‘‘ They do things better in 
France,’’ seems to have got juggled a little, and behold it 
it is, They do France, to teach him better things, in Wis 
consin. Pretty much everywhere exact red-tape is mighty: 
and saving half the expense oft counts little or nothing,a 
crime. Political millennium not here yet. Page 101. 


THE AVERAGE PER COLONY. 

The Northwestern didn’t seem to get up much ofa 
fight over the question howto count averages. Here is 4 
man who has 100 colonies. Half of them diein winter. 
Forty of the remaining 50 came through ‘‘ powerful weak, 
and don’t get on their feet till harvest is past. Harvest 's 
good, and the 10 good ones store lotsof honey. The +) he 
calls ‘‘ nuclei ;” and so is enabled to say, ‘‘ My average was 
about 100 pounds.’’ Shall we tolerate this? or shall we 
smite him, and tell him his average was only 20 pounds 
Page 102. 

THE HONEY EXCHANGE AND ITS WORKINGS. 


Oranges and lemons are luxuries, but somehow the peo 
ple will have them. Honey is a luxury—and most peop! 
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without very easily, if the article is not 
eer and ugly fact should be figured on in 
possibility of a Honey Exchange. Also, 

t that higher prices are not nearly so much 
ultivation of the market clear from the bottom. 
er the proposed Exchange will cultivate or do 
thing. A stream is not expected to rise higher 
tain; and an organization formed of those who 


eo ioney before it is really ripe will hardly refuse 
to ha nripe honey. Page 103. 
BEE-KEEPING IN GERMANY. 
ws that T. A. Heberly tells us about German bee- 
ke that bees are not set abroad there, but kept in 


he es. Of course, he is correct, in part at least. We 
have ime past heard much of migratory bee-keeping in 
. We can hardly infer that they pick up and 
nigré house and all. Possibly Germany may bea big 
place—so big that they have “‘locality’’ there. Page 104. 


WINTERING BEES UNDER EARTH. 


B. F. Schmidt says he winters bees under ground; but 
when we read more fully it appears that he puts the ground 
over the bees instead of the bees under the ground—piles 
tough, nicely cut sod around to make each hive a sort of 
Esquimaux hut. This seems to be a novelty. Where winters 
are not inclined to be wet, and tough sod is handy, I guess 
promising way—that is, for those who are devoted to 
their bees and have but few. He makes plain dirt do for 
t way up at the bottom of the hut. Page 108. 


FOUL BROOD AND HICKORY SMOKE. 


Some of us incline to think that the foul brood which is 
cured by hickory smoke can not be a very foul kind. ‘‘Save 
your bacon ’”’ some other way—or rather, save your bacon 
that way, and your bees some other way. Page 109. 


STATE OF WASHINGTON A BIG STATE. 


it’s a 


And so Washington (State) is a big place also; and the 
east end of it can filea claim to the effect that usually it 
gets no more rain than is needed. Wehear. How exceed- 
ingly easy itis forthe most of usto use language which 
reaches much farther than our observations reach. Page 110. 














CONDUCTED BY 


DR. O. O. MILLER, Marengo, III, 


(The Quseations may be mailed to the Bee Journal office, or to Dr. Miller 
irect, when he will answer them here. Please do not ask the 
Doctor to send answers by mail.—Ep1Tor.]| 








Taking Good Care of the Brood. 


(isan easy thing to be carelessin giving advice, and not the 
asiest thing, even when one desires to be careful, always to advise in 
i a careful way that no inexperienced person shall thereby be led 


into error. Some words of mine, on page 139, calls forth the following 
rom Delos Wood: 


: You say to pile brood over a weak colony 4, 5, or 6 stories high. 
‘ow, Doctor, you certainly, with 40 years’ experience, ought to know 
‘ would take a rousing big colony to care for 6 stories of brood above 
heir own, and even with a strong force many eggs and young larve 
perish. Tell ‘Ohio,’ if he shakes all the bees off, to put the 
S over a strong colony and make it a boomer. Or sbake off most 
ees and let the old and new hive be side by side, or the old one 
ehind the new one for a few days, till the bees get well started 
he new hive; then destroy queen-cells and put the old hive on top 
ew with excluder between. This does away with the swarm- 

, prevents increase, and keeps the colonies strong. 
this locality it won’t do to put brood over the shaken swarm 
y have begun to build comb and the queen commences to lay. 
), the bees go to the brood and build cells, and leave the queen 


n't strengthen a weak colony from a strong one in the 
Make the weak one to help the strong one by giving brood 
)the strong one. Then after the main honey-flow the weak 
¢ allowed to build up strong for winter, or helped if need be 
strong ones.”’ 


advice should lead any one to pile six stories filled with 
ve &@ weak colony all ‘* at one fell swoop,” it would surely be 
serious thing, so | am much obliged to Mr. Wood for calling 
othe matter. I have been in the habit for years of piling 








up brood over weak colonies, giving first a single story, then adding 
other stories a day or more later, and when giving the advice I failed 
to think of that point. I’m afraid [ll never learn to be as careful as [ 
ought to be in such things. 

Mr. Wood understands my advice one story worse than it really is, 
for I spoke of piling up till the whole pile was 5 or 6 stories high, 
including the story the weak colony already occupied. 

In general, I should prefer piling the brood on weak rather than 
strong colonies, especially in working for comb honey, for the strong 
colonies do not need help, and such amass of brood will make the 
weak ones strong in a short time. 

I do not know what should make the difference, but I have in 
many cases put the queen on foundation in a lower story with all the 
brood in the upper story and an excluder between, when the queen 
would go to laying within two or three days. I should not, however, 
call that a shaken swarm at all. 

The advice to make the weak help the strong in spring rather 
than to make the strong help the weak is in accord, I think, with 
what I have always advised. C. C. MILLER. 


a oe eS 


Basswood Seedlings in Their Second Year. 


On page 183, J. D. Gehring quotes me as saying concerning bass- 
wood, *‘ that seedling trees never live to the second year.”’ Unless Mr. 
Gehring can refer me to page and paragraph, I can hardly believe I 
ever said anything so foolish as that. There are thousands upon 
thousands of seedling basswoods that have lived many years beyond 
their second year; in fact, I do not know that I ever saw a basswood 
tree that was not a seedling, except a few that were dug as sprouts 
coming up about a tree ora stump. 

What probably was thus misconstrued by Mr. Gehring, was my 
saying that among the many seedlings coming up under the row of 
treesin front of my house, none has ever lived to the second year. 
If Mr. Gehring can tell us why this is so, I should be thankful. It 
can hardly be the character of the soil, for the trees under which these 
seedlings spring up each yearare of luxuriant growth, and in the 
woods, at the back part of the place where seedlings continue in 
growth, the soil ismuch the same. There is, however, in the woods a 
natural mulching of forest leaves, and it is possible that may make 


the difference. C. C. MILLER. 
- ————_——§ @ 


Starters or Full Sheets—Clipping—Other Questions. 


1. Which do you consider the most economical, starters or full 
sheets of foundation? I see there is a difference of opinion. 

2. Do you think it best to clip the queen’s wing? 

3. Which is the best for this climate, to put bees in a dry cellar or 
put on their ‘‘ overcoat?’’ 

4. How would a dead air-space all around the hive of 2 inches do 
without any packing to make nests for mice? 

5. Will it injure a young queen to keep her laying ina small 
nucleus for several days, then put herin a large colony? Some say 
that it will. 

6. What do you think of the Swarthmore plan of rearing queens 
and fertilizing them? Is that not too much inbreeding? 

7. I want to Italianizea lot of hybrid colonies, and I want the 
best kind of Italian strains. IDAHO. 


Answers.—1. I think that for most people there is sufficient 
advantage to pay the extra cost of full sheets. 

2. It is most decidedly best for me, and the probability is that it 
would be for you. 

8. I don’t know, but I think the climate is mild enough in Idaho 
to fayor outdoor wintering. 

4. It will answera very good purpose. Arthur C. Miller has re- 
ported favorably on wrapping tarred paper about the hives and tying 
with strings. 

5. I should not be afraid of it. 

6. So far as I understand it, drones not related to the queen can 
be used by that plan. 

7. You can buy a queen for each colony, but it will be less expen- 
sive to get one or two queens and then breed from these. 


——__—_—_— o o—____- 


Uniting and Feeding Bees. 


My 24 colonies of bees are in the cellar under the dining-room. 
They are nice and dry, but I have not examined them nor molested 
them at all, and as the weather is getting warm I am anxious to find 
out how they are off for stores, as 1 hada few light colonies. I wish 
you would advise how to proceed. If I find them too light to pull 
through would I better unite two or more later on and feed them, or 
try to feed them in the cellar separately ? 

” AsIdo not care fora very big increase in colonies, would it not 
be as well to unite early in the spring? If I do that, how will I man- 
age the queens’ NEBRASKA. 


ANSWER.—The weather seems unusually warm for the time of 
year, and there is little doubt that by the time tbis reaches you there 
will be a day warm enough for bees to fly, when you can take them 
out of the cellar, and then it will be easier for you to tell which colo- 
nies are dangerously light in stores, and supply their needs. Then if 
you are afraid of cold weather afterward, you can return them to the 
cellar. Feed those that need it, according to instructions in your text- 
book and advice in this department. Do not unite colonies because 
light in stores, but if weak in bees it may be advisable. Whatever 
colonies are to be united may as well be united now as later. You 
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need pay no attention to the queens when uniting, as the bees will 
look out for that, but if you have any preference for queens kill the 
poorer of the two to be united. Indeed, there is some advantage in 
any case in killing one of the queens a day or two before uniting. 


—_————“»oe— 


Painting Hives—Section Starters—Clovers—Size of Hive. 





1. Would you prefer hives painted or not? 

2. What size starters in the sections? 

3. What kind of clover would you have for quality and quantity, 
alsike or the white for honey ’ 

4. What size hive, 8 or 10 frame dovetailed, for comb honey? 

MINNESOTA. 

ANsweks.—l. I prefer unpainted hives, but don’t like their looks. 

2. 1 use for 444x414 sections a top starter 37¢ wide and 314 deep, 
and a bottom starter 37< wide and %& deep. 

3. I hardly know; perhaps 8-frame if very close attention can be 
given to the business; certainly 10-frame if the bees can have much 
attention. 

— <9 ———$$_—_—_ 


T vansterring—Cxtractgs to Give Room—Artificial 
0 


I am a beginner with bees, but have read a good deal about their 
management. I have 25 colonies, the most of them in Langstroth 
hives, but some in box-hives, and I want to transfer them as early as 
possible. 

1. When is the best time to transfer? 

2. The most of my bees are long-tongue Italians, and they have a 
good deal of brood at present, but I don’t think they have room 
enough, as they started in the winter with 10 Langstroth frames full 
of honey. Would you advise extracting part of the frames? 


3. The bees have been carrying in sawdust from the mill, and 
gathering pollen from the cedar-trees. I gave them about two quarts 
of wheat flour, and they carried it into the hives in about three hours. 
Is that good for them? or should they have rye flour? 

KENTUCKY. 

ANSWERS.—1. At the time of fruit-bloom is a good time to trans- 
fer, but the tendency nowadays is toward waiting till the colony 
swarms and then transferring 21 days after swarming. 


2. Goa little slow about extracting to give room. Bees are using 
up honey very rapidly in rearing brood, and very likely they will 
empty out the honey fast enough. However, you can inspect the 
combs, and if you find no empty cells, but all filled with either brood 
or honey, and a large proportion of it honey, then it may be advisable 
to make room. There is more likelihood that the queen will be 
crowded with honey much later in the season. 


3. I don’t suppose there is any material difference between wheat 


and rve flour. It may be not so well to give fine flour as to give bran 
and all. 


———qGH-o 
Taking Bees from the Cellar. 


I have been keeping bees for five years, and have been a tlose 
reader of bee-literature, but Ido not remember ever seeing anything 
in the papers as to the different methods used by bee-keepers in taking 
their bees from the cellar in the spring. 

Perhaps none of them have the trouble I do, that of the bees fly- 
ing before Ican get them from the cellar-door tothe standin the 
yard—about 4 rods. I have put an old piece of carpet over the front 
of the hive, but they will crawl on it, and when I shake them off they 
do not know where they belong. WISCONSIN. 


ANSWER.—If you are going to take out all the bees on the same 
day, smoke each colony a little before taking them out. That’ll fix 
’em. But don’t smoke in the cellar unless you’re going to take all 
out. You can, however, smoke them just as soon as you get them 
outside the cellar-door. Or take a big rag, dip it in cold water and 
don’t wring it out, but lay it dripping against the entrance so that no 


bee can get out. They’ll not take the trouble to crawl on the rag 
when it is wet. 





Using Combs on Which Bees Died. 


1. I bought 3 colonies of bees, and lostone. What is the best thing 
to do with the old comb? Would I better take out the comb and 
scald the frames, or would it be all right to put another colony in the 
old hive and let the bees clean it out to suit themselves? 

2. How is the best way to hive a swarm? 

3. Would it be all right to make a building 4x4x7 feet, and put a 
swarm into it? Would the bees swarm in the spring, or would it keep 
increasing and not swarm at all? And would they be more likely to 
rob small colonies? 

4. Why do you shake the supers during the flow of honey? Why 
not shake the bees down? 

5. How can you tell when a colony is going to swarm? 
PENNSYLVANIA. 

ANSWERS.—1. Give it to the swarm justasitis. If badly daubed 
with diarrhea scrape off the worst. 

2. The very best way I know of is to have your queen clipped, 
and when the swarm issues take away the old hive and set the empty 
one in its place. Then the returning bees will hive themselves, and 
you can let the clipped queen run in with them. If you see the 








queen when the swarm issues, catch her and drop her am © hese 
when they have started into the hive. 

3. Don’t try it. They would not be likely to swarm, | 
not be entirely reliable as a preventive. A colony in ar 
large hive would be just as sure not to swarm, and it wou! 
as large. But there would be no special danger of the bees bine 
other colonies. - 

4. Probably more bee-keepers smoke than shake. But j 
succeed in shaking out all the bees it’s a good thing, for 
difficult thing to smoke them all down. 

5. Look for queen-cells, and expect a swarm when the firs 
cell is sealed. If there isa second swarm it will be somewhere aboy; 
eight days after the first. When you’re uncertain about a seconq 
swarm, put your ear to the hive in the evening, and if you hear the 
young queen piping look for a swarm the next day. 


Can 


& Very 


uéen- 





Is Carrying Pollen Indication of Queen’s Presence? 


Is it a sure indication that a colony has a queen when the workers 

are carrying in pollen and working nicely? I think itis. Am I right) 
WISCONSIN 

ANSWER.—I would hardly call it a swre indication. A colony may 
continue to carry in pollen for some time after the loss of the queen, 
as evidenced by the unusual amount of pollen in a queenless colony, 
but, as a general rule, you need have little anxiety about a colon 
hard at work and varrying in large loads of pollen. ; 


Wiring Shallow Frames. 
How many wires should there be in those 6-inch shallow frames? 
and where should they be? OREGON. 


ANSWER.—Put in two wires at equal distances from top and bot- 
tom bars and from each other. 


—=-- _—_ 


Spring Feeding—Blacks vs. Italians. 





I have a few colonies of black bees and some Italians in doye- 
tailed hives. I use self-spacing Hoffman frames. 
1. If l remove the division-board and divide the space up among 
the frames, would the bees build between the frames? The combs are 
good and straight. 
2. I am feeding my strong colonies once a day. Will I profit by it! 
8. I work my apiary for comb honey,and | think the black bees 
finish a section closer, smoother, and the wax looks whiter than that 
of the Italians. Is it imagination or a fact? WISCONSIN. 


ANsSwErRs.—1. I’m not sure whether I understand you. There 
ought to be no division-board in the hive, but very likely you mean 
the dummy which should be in one side of the hive. If you take that 
out and then equalize the spacing, the bees will build out the cells 
sufficiently to fill up all the extra space given tothem. What do you 
want to take the dummy out for? 

2. Maybe, and maybe not. If you feed them on days that will not 
permit them to fly, when they are not lacking in stores, you're likely 
to do mischief. 

3. It is very likely a fact, so far as whiteness isconcerned. There 
are Italians which fill out the honey so close to the cappings that it 
doesn’t look as white as where there is a good air-space left. Then 
there are other Italians that make very white work. 





>< ———————_§_§_ 


Pounds of Honey to One of Wax. 


How many pounds of honey will a colony of bees consume in 
making one pound of wax? UTau. 


ANSWER.—For a long time it was generally accepted that it takes 
20 pounds of honey to make one of wax. Of late there has been 
discussion regarding it, some estimates being as low as two or three 
pounds of honey for one of wax, with perhaps a more general gray!- 
tating toward five to seven. 





Buying Italian Bees—Formalin Gas for Foul Brood— 
Feeding in Spring. 


1. Where can I purchase a Langstroth 4-frame nucleus, wit 
laying Italian queen? 

2. Where can I get formalin gas? and how must I use it for! 
brood? 

3. Can I feed sugar syrup to bees as soon as they can fly 
the spring? If so, in what quantity? 

4. I have just melted up some brood-combs with honey and 
all together. I took off the wax when it was melted—can I feed that 
honey to the bees this spring? WIsconsi» 


ANsSWERs.—1. I think the publishers of this Journal can serve 
you, unless you find something nearer home in the advertisilg 
columns. 

2 Get it through your druggist. I know nothing about sé 
from actual experience, but I believe the drug is placed in a b 18) 
ing an opening through which the fumes escape intoa h 00} 
placed over, the combs to be operated on being in this hive. 

83. Yes, when bees fly freely you can feed any quantity yo RE 

4. Yes. 
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Standard Italian Queens 


OF THE HIGHEST GRADE, 
Bred in Separate yards from superior stock of 
Golden and Leather-colored Strains. Selected 
from among the best stock of Long Tongue 
Clover and Honey-Queens in America. Bred by 
us with the greatest care for business. No dis- 
ease among our bees. Our elevated country, 
with its pure mountain air and pure sparkling 
spring water furnishes the ideal place of health 
r bees and man. See our circular for the rest. 
Queens sent out last season by us arrived in 
the very best shape, exceptaiew got chilled 
ite in the seasoninthe North. Our Queens 
have goue to California, Oregon, Canada, Colo- 
rado, ¢ uba, New Mexico, and many of the 
States. We rear all queens sent out by us from 
the egg or just-hatched larva: in full colonies. 
Jur method is up-to-date. If you want to know 
what we have, and what we can do, in the way 
| fue, large, prolific QUEENS, ond how 
es we can send them, just give us a trial 
- an: Untested Queens, $1.00; 6 for $5.00; 12 
“a Tested, $2.00; Select, $3.00; Best, $5.00. 

ue I Colonies, with Tested Queen, $6 00. 
frame Nuclei, wired Hoffman trames, no 
) ven, $2.00; 2-frame, no Queen, $1.50. (Add 

Queen wanted to price of Nuclei.) 
>pecial rates on Queens by the 100. Safe arri- 
‘i and satisfaction guaranteed. Shipping sea- 
Sou begins ia April. Write for circular. It is 

A. 
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An Abnormal Season. 


Last £‘ason was very abnormal, and the 
bees did not do extra well. There was too 
much wet and cool weather during fruit- 
bloom, and the bees got nothing of it. There 
was plenty of white clover, but whatever 
honey they got was used for brood-rearing. 
There was excessive swarming, but the 
swarms were very hard to catch; some went 
right off and never clustered. The bees were 
always very cross. D. E. Evers. 

Otoe Co., Nebr., March 10. 





Wintering Bees in Cellars Contain- 
ing Running Water. 


Over 20 years ago my father had five apia- 
ries, and wintered mostly in cellars. My old- 
est brother did the managing. In one cellar 
there was a running spring of water. Last 
summer my brother told me that the bees in 
that cellar wintered better than in any of the 
others. Perhaps the warmth of the spring 
water had something to do with it. 

On page 159, Mr. H. B. Stump gives a good 
record for cellar-wintered bees, and makes the 
remark that ‘ the cellar is very damp, so that 
water stands on the walls.”’ 

Mr. G. M. Doolittle has contended for years 
that moisture did no harm, if the temperature 
was kept uniform at 45 degrees. Mr. Stump 
seems to go beyond that and claims that mois- 
ture in the cellar not only does no harm tothe 
bees, but is a positive benefit. 

If I am not mistaken, that phase of cellar- 
wintering has not been discussed in the bee- 
journals. If there are people who winter bees 
in cellars containing springs they might be in 
a position to give facts of considerable value 
to bee-keepers in general. 

I would like to know if Mr. Doolittle would 
recommend building a bee-cellar over a spring, 
in preference to choosing a dry bank, both 
locations being on a side hill. 

JOHN 8. CALLBREATH. 

Delaware Co., N. Y., March 9. 





Some Tennessee Honey-Plants. 


We have not had very cold weather this 
winter. Our bees have wintered very well so 
far. They are gathering pollen and some 
honey. The maple and elm trees are now in 
bloom. We have a tree here commonly called 
bee-willow—I have forgotten the botanical 
name of it. It is now in bloom. On fair 
days the bees have a jubilee. Garden flowers 
will soon be in bloom, then the peach-trees. 
In April, apple-trees and other fruit-trees. In 
May, locust and tulip or poplar timber will be 
in bloom. Various other trees will be bloom- 
ing during spring and summer. A few farm- 
ers s6w buckwheat, which comes in July and 
August. Red clover is not cultivated as it 
should be, but we have some white clover in 
the pastures, which gives some nectar if the 
season is favorable. Another source of honey 
is honey-dew; it comes the last of May and 
first of June. Wethen getfine honey if the 
weather is favorable for the bees to work. 
Sometimes the rain makes it unfavorable for 
bees to gather fall honey. We have a weed 
that grows spontaneously in the fields. Some 
call it stickweed, some frostweed; it is in 
bloom just before frost, hence the name. It 
granulates so the bees cannot do much with 
it. H. M. SHERFEY. 

Washington Co., Tenn., March 11. 


Foul Brood in Illinois. 


The Foul Brood Bill now before our State 
Legislature is a very important one, and one 
ofa broader nature than at first may be sup- 
posed by many, 

The bee-keepers are not the only ones inter- 
ested, by any means. The farmer that grows 
the small red or the mammoth red clover, 
alsike and white clover is also affected by the 
number of bees kept in the vicinity, the fact 
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The Rural Californian 


Tells all about Bees in California. The yields 
and Price of Honey; the Pasturage and Nectar- 
Producing Plants; the Bee-Ranches and how 
they are conducted. In fact the entire field is 
fully covered by an expert man. Besides 
this the paper also tells you all about California 
Agriculture and Horticulture. $1.00 per year; 6 
months, 50 cents. Sample copies, 10 cents. 
THE RURAL CALIFORNIAN, 


218 North Main Street, - Los ANGELES, CAL. 


The American Poultry Journal 
325 Dearborn Street, Curcaco, ILL. 
A Journal ceitury cid ands stil grow: 


ing must possess intrinsic merit of its own, and 
its field must be a valuable one. Such is the 


American Poultry Journal. 
50 cents a Year. Mention the Bee Journal, 


BARNES’ FOOT POWER MACHINERY 


Read what J. I. PARENT, of 
Charlton, N. Y., says: “ We 
cut with one of your Com- 
bined Machines, last winter, 
50 chaff hives with 7-in. cap, 
100 honey racks, 500 brood- 
frames, 2,000 honey boxes, and 
a great deal of other work. 
This winter we have double 
the amount of bee-hives, etc., 
to make, and we expect to do 
it with this Saw. It will doall 
you say it will.” Catalog and price-list free. 

Address, W. F. & JoHN BARNES, 
995 Ruby St., Rockford, Ill. 


Magic 
Rheumatic Cure 


It absolutely does cure. It is not a 
CHEAP remedy, but it is a CHEAP 
cure. Mark the distinction! There 
are a thousand remedies to one cure. 
This isacure. It costs $2.00 a bottle, 
and is worth $20.00 to any sufferer. 
Sold only by our authorized agents or 
direct of us. Send forcircular. Agents 
wanted. 


MAGIC CURE CO., Chicago. 
R. 331-315 DEARBORN ST. 
Please mention Bee J>urna) when writing, 
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hen ours again if you don't find it the best 
buggy you ever saw that sold for a half more. 


‘ut “SPLIT HICKORY” HUMMER 


Leather quarter-top buggy sold direct from_our factory 
on 80 DAYS’ FREE TRIAL 
for $35.00. Send for free 
catalogue of full line of Split 
Hickory Vehicles aud Harness. 


Ohio Carriage Mfg. Co., 
Station «¢ Cincinnati,9. 
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Thousands OF Hives - Millions OF Sections 


Ready for Prompt Shipment. 


We are not selling goods on NAME ONLY, but on their quality. 
In addition to the many car-loads we are shipping to all parts of the United 
States, we have just made one shipment of five car-loads to England. 


. B. LEWIS CO., Watertown, Wisconsin, U.S.A. 











sans FOR THE BEST...... 


—— HIVES, SMOKERS, EXTRACTORS, FOUNDATION —\ 
-++-AND ALL.... 


BEE-KEEPERS’ SUPPLIES, 


addres, LURGAFLY ME'CG. CO. 


Higginsville, 1730 S. 13th Street, 2415 Ernest Ave., Alta Sita, 
Mo. Omaha, Neb. East St. Louis, I). 


BOY & WE WANT WORKERS 
Boys, Girls, old and young alike, 
make money working for us. 


We furnish capital to start you im busi- 
neas. Send us 10c stamps or silver for full instructions and a line of 
«mples to work with. VURAPER PLURLISHING CO. .Chicago.|Il, 


9 PAPAS IT'S IN THE WHEELS 


that our 


Farmers’ Handy Wagon 


gets its advantage overany other farm wagon. The 
metal wheels have the spokes forged imn—not cast in 
so they never come loose. Beware of cast in spokes. Our 
wooden wheels have convex facesand tiresare shrunk on. 
Warranted for 5 years. Our wagons can be used for any 
farm work — turns shorter , 
than any other. Big, wide, 
low loads. Light draught, 
Strong. durable, handy and 
cheap. Dealers sell them. 
Send for illustrated book 
containing full description 
It is free. Write at once. 
FARMERS’ HANDY WAGON CO. 
Saginaw, Michigan 





A COOL MILLION 
of Snowy Wisconsin Sections, and 10,000 Bee- 
Hives, ready for prompt shipment. Send for 
catalog—it’s free. 
3A13t R.H. SCHMIDT & CO., Scheboygan, Wis. : 




















Please mention Bee Journal when writing 





Headquarters Bee-Supplies 


Root’s Goods at Root’s Factory Prices. 


Complete stock for 1903 now on hand. Freight rates from Cincinnati are the 
lowest. Prompt service is what I practice. Satisfaction guaranteed. Lang- 
stroth Portico Hives and Standard Honey-Jars at lowest prices. 

You will save money buying from me. Catalog mailed free. Send for same. 


Book orders for Golden Italians, Red Clover and Carniolan Queens; for pri- 
ces refer to my catalog. 


ia Hi. W. WEBER, 
Warehouses Freeman and Central aves” CINCINNATI, OH 10. 
Dittmer’s Foundation ! 


Retail and Wholesale. 
the thinnest base. 
other make. 

Working wax into Foundation for Cash a Specialty. 
always wanted at highest price. 
Catalog giving FULL LINE OF SUPPLIES with prices and samples, FREE on application. 


GUS. DITTMER, Augusta, Wis. 





This foundation is made by a process that pro- 
duces the superior of any. It is the cleanest and 
purest. It has the brightest color and sweetest 
odor. It is the most transparent, because it has 
It is tough and clear as crystal, and gives more sheets to the pound than any 


Beeswax 





being that the honey-bees are lar 
mental in the fertilization of 1 
thus giving the farmer a good ero; 
future use and sale, for its use ; 
his meadows and pastures is « tis 
the growing of farm stock of alm kit 
The buckwheat crop is also muc!} en 
by the work of our bees. The fr 
largely helped in securing of bett 
fruit by the aid of the bees. 

The bee-keeper needs such a 
protection to his property and to it 
petuity. Thus it will be seen t} 
narrow view, three classes of our | 
in need of a foul brood law—the farmer, 
fruit-grower, and the bee-keepe 
dread disease is allowed to go unchecked 
few bees may be left to do the muc!} 
work for those above-named. 

Our State needs such a law, i 
badly. As bee-keepers we should now 
fully awake and shower our law-makers wi; 
letters asking their earnest support. 

I have at hand a letter from our represen; 
tive, Hon. W. W. Gillespie, stating, as on. 
the House Committee, that the bil! had bee 
read and recommended by the Committe 
that it do pass. Thisis encouraging so f, 
He also said he would do all he could 
secure its passage. F.A 

Carroll Co., Ill. 


SNEI 





The Hamilton Co., Ohio, Association. 


It has been frequently urged in the bee 
journals that one of the pressing necessities 
of the times is the enactment of a law j{; 
every State of the Union to protect the apiar 
from the ravages of foul brood. 

It is to be regretted that so large and im 
portant a State as Ohio has no such law on its 
statute books, yet from Government statistics 
it produces more honey than the State of Colo 
rado; its bee-keepers are more equally distri- 
buted over the State, and the consumption « 
honey in its manufacturing industries is s 
extensive that other States have to be drawn 
on for supplies to meet the demand. 

A number of bee-keepers in Cincinnati, and 
adjoining surburbs in the county of Hamil 
ton, held a meeting last August and forme 
an organization called the ‘‘ Hamilton Count; 
Bee-Keepers’ Association,’’ the first of 
kind, exclusively in the State, with a member 
ship of 50, and at each monthly meeting o! 
the executive committee new members are be- 
ing enrolled, and from al! indications, where 
the constitution and objects of the association 
are fully understood by bee-keepers, 
greater accessions to its ranks are expecte 
as in this county there are upwards of 500 bee 
keepers. 

The executive committee feel gratitied 
enthusiastic at the result of their preliminar 
efforts. They would strongly urge throug 
the medium of the American Bee Journa 
that similar initiative steps be taken in ea 
of the 88 counties in the State, as early as 
sible this spring, so that this association ma 
have a united support in demanding of tbe 
Legislature, through their delegates, the et 
actment of laws for the suppression of f 
brood, as it is enjoyed by California, Co 
Wisconsin, New York, Michigan, Flor 

Hamilton Co., Ohio. Wm. J. GILLILAN 








Producer’s Name on Honey 


In reading the article by P. D. Jo 
your reply, on page 83, I was very mu 
pressed with the seriousness of 1 
question, and I think we need an intellig 
adjustment of this matter. I wish to regist 
my protest along with that of Mr. J 
like him, with considerable skill an 
taking, produce considerable com 
and, according to grade, I am willing to sta 
back of every pound with my own! 
sell my honey in a wholesale way, Vv! 
the whole crop to a single concern, with ea 
section stamped, and so far they seer: (0 
fer it that way; in fact, this year I was aske? 
to stamp my honey, andI krow th 
erase the name, because I have a gr al 
letters from dealers who say they -4W ! 
honey, and asking quotationson bh 


= 





—_— 





To make cows pay, use Sharples Cream * 


arators 
Book Business Dairying& Cat.212 free.W.: esters 
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to tell them So-and-So 
ny entire crop, and, no 
em, but will be pleased 
crop next year. This 
i higher prices, and that 


was to erase my name 

wn he would be robbing 

and if that is not illegal 

shable. But there is an 

ning these things. I am 

ither do I have the incli- 

reputation for Mr. A’s or 
My ther dol care to build up 
of ill the honey produced in 
staking care. And, there is a 

( cones nsation which rewards 
ial for their greater efforts. Now, 


Mr. ou would not think of erasing the 
1 package of D. M. Ferry’s seeds 
iting your own, and selling it as 


yu erase the name from the honey 
doa very unjust thing. Come, 
own up that you are beaten ; 
and numbers count. 
ALMA OLSON. 
ho, Feb. 21. 
Were we to say more on this subject it 
to repeat what we have said 
We never say on our labels 
vroducer’s of the honey we sell. 
t hundreds of dollars in creat- 
York’s Honey,”’ 
Olson’s or that produced by Jones. 
whole crops would be but asa 


w. Mr. York, 


two to one, 


t Co., Ida 


nand for * and not 
Their 
‘* drop in the 
ympared to what we sell during a 
eason. Westand back of all the honey that 
woes out as ** York’s Honey,’? and know noth- 

f Olson’s, or Nelson’s, or Miller’s honey, 
nothing about their honey. 
their honey 
when it becomes 


We are 
; unless we 
‘*York’s Honey,”’ 
eany other good honey we buy. After it 
asses out of their hands they have nothing 
ther to do with it, having received their 


for 
oO 


al care 


to sell 


not working 


: When you sell your wheat or oats to a 
lealer do you insist on having your name on 

» bags holding the wheat or oats? Well, 
hardly !—EpIrTor. | 





That Missing Link in Queen-Rear- 


' ng. ’ 
1 With the editor’s permission, I will give my 
notion On the so-called umbilicus, ‘ missing 
ef ok’ or “ line,’ as you please. 

Wheredoes it beginandend? What is its 


bject? Dr. Gallup says, page 454, ‘*‘ attached 
the vulva.’’ He, being a doctor, is in a 
good position to know what he writes about. 
When I read this it set me to thinking. 
What a place for the beginning of an umbili- 
cord, anyhow! Do all queens have them? 
vw about the workers and poor drones? 
Would ‘* umbilical queens’? be on the mar- 
t, and what would be the price of the “ ex- 
t-tested’’ from the * prize long-um- 
jueen?’’? These and many more ques- 

came to my mind as I lay awake nights. 
\fter reading the text-books and papers I 
to let my bees settle the matter, and 

ne nuclei going for close observation. 

say here that my library has 34 vol- 
lovies) of 20 pages each, and for 

m ears they have been my best books, 
‘anWhile Mr. Doolittle, page 569, took up 
ne”? and tightened the kinks by cor- 

ng Dr. Gallup’s article. He says: 

ng to my old teacher, the missing 

sins that which will produce the best 
is supplied in nearly every instance 
og the plan of queen-rearing as given 
entific Queen-Rearing.”’ But Mr. 
: has given us the ending of the 
ea j s being ‘**all under and through the 
! yin every conceivable direction,’ 

sked : N id teacher says: “ Those roots and 
‘ not go wandering around through 
a1 f royal jelly.” Which is ‘right, 
pupil? According to the former, 

of the cord is ‘*to suck up sub- 

pe m the jelly and convey it to the 
















Muth’s Special the Best 


A complete line of LEWIS’ MATCHLESS SUP- 
PLIES at their factory prices. 

Regulation dovetail with % Warp-Proof 
Cover and Bottom. Costs more, but sold at 
same price as regular. 

t2™ See special inducements in our 1903 
Catalog. 

THE FRED W. MUTH CO. 
HONEY AND BEE-KEEPERS’, SUPPLIES, 
Front & Walnut Sts., CINCINNATI,OHIO, 





Please mention Bee Journal wnen writing 





Marshfield Manufactoring Company. 





Our specialty is making SECTIONS, and they are the best in the market. 
Wisconsin BASSWOOD is the right kind for them. We have a full line of BEE- 
SUPPLIES. Write}for free illustrated catalog and price-list. 


Marshfield Manufacturing Company, Marshfield, Wis, 


6A26t 


Please mention Bee Journal] when writing 





Bé6s FOr sale. 


100 17 frame-Hive Colonies at ......... $3.50 each 
150 3-frame Nuclei at .................. 2,00 each 


ast (, W. GATES, Bartlett, Tenn. 
SHEEP MOWEY 35, 909° Monet 


if you work forus. We wilt i start ye ou in 
— and to the capital. Work 













Bend 10 cents for full 


past 
ie ota fsampls on SHING CO., Chicago, Ills. 


BEES FOR SALE. 


65 colonies of bees, 46 of which are is Root’s 
dovetailed ey and the remainder in chaff- 


— Sa Pei 
7 JANes McK AY, Tuscola, Mich. 
30 to 50 colonies of Bees 
on Hoffman frames. 
Fremont Hotel, 19 South Clark St., Chicago, U1 
13Atf Please mention the Bee Journal. 








Wanted: == 


E INVITE all readers of the AMER- 

ICAN Bee JOURNAL who seek a col- 
lege for themselves or friends to inves- 
tigate 


MountUnionGollege 


Our motto in all departments i is “Max- 
imum efficiency at minimum cost.” 


Our scholastic training is equal to the 


best, our reputation first-class. All ex- 
penses for a year, aside from the cloth- 
ing and traveling, less than $200.00. Co 
education, health conditions, moral and 
religious influence, superior. 

Send for catalog. 


MOUNT UNION COLLEGE, 
Alliance, Ohio. 








ON QUEEN-REARING now ready to mail. C 
tains hundreds of new ideas on queen-rearing. 
Book and Tested Breedin 





at New Work 


Con- 


ueen, $2.00. 
Address, HENRY ALLEY, Wenham, Mass. | 


Please mention Bee Journal when writing. 








Send for catalog. 





We are the Largest Manufacturers of Bee-Keepers’ Supplies 4 the Northwest 


We have the Bast Goods, Laved Prices, and Best Shipping Facilities, 


Please mention Bee Journal when writing 





28 cents Cash & 
paid for Beeswax. 


This is a good time 
to send in your Bees- 
wax. Weare paying 
28 cents a pound— 
CASH—for best yel- 


low, upon its receipt, or 30 cents in trade. Impure wax not taken at any price. 
Address as follows, very plainly, 


GEORGE W. YORK & CO., 144 & 146 Erie St., Chicago, Il. 
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Apr 1903. 
~~ 
T 4) queen,’’ and the pupil leaves the same im- PTT TT MTT 
pression. | oF y \ 
CHhESSEE ucens. Now we have it allin a nutshell. Isn’t it ae Geese Bye 
grand? With the subject set forth and cham- old whitewash brush with your work | 


Daughters of Select Imported 
Italian, Select long-tongued 
Moore’s), and Select Straight 
5-band Queens. Bred ; 3% miles 
apart, and mated to select 
drones. No bees owned with- 
in 24 miles; mone impure 
within 3, and but few within 
5 miles. ‘No disease. 30 years’ 
pier WARRANTED 
QUEENS, 75 cents each; 
TESTED, $1.50 each. Dis- 
count on large orders. 
Contracts with dealers a spe- 
cialty. Discount after July list 





Send for circular. 
JOHN M. DAVIS, 
9A26t SPRING HILL, TENN. 
Pleese mention Bee Journal when writing 





: is the very best honey-producing 
Catnip plant. I havesoldin Senety every 
State in tbe Union. I have asmallamount of 
this good seed yet. Order soon. 3 ozs. for 25c; 
or one 1b. for $1.15. O. S. HINSDALE, 

14Alt KENDRICK, IDAHO. 


IT 1S A FACT 


That our line of Bee-Keepers’ Supplies are 
some of the best goods in the world, and that 
our system of dealing with our trade is not ex- 
celled by anybody. Plenty of testimony from 
satisfied customers proves these things. Write 
and get our suggestions, our catalog and our 
discounts for winter-time orders—ALL FREE 

The Largest Stock of Bee ry Supplies 
in Indiana. Cc. M. SCOTT & * 

1004 E. W ae... St., INDIAN renee, IND. 

















49A 26t Please mention the Bee Journal. 
INGHAM’S PATERT 
25 years the best. 
Send for Circular, S 
PE Atf T. F. BINGHAM, Farwell. M'-+ 
par ergeeeen — 
+ +—_+—_+— + *+-+-—+-+-+4+--+ + ++ 
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PRICE CATCHES TRADE, 


but our quality holds it year after year after year. 
PAGE WOVEN WIRE FENCE CO., ADRIAN, MICH, 


Please mention Bee Journal when writing 


$ | o= For 
200 Egg 
INCUBATOR 


Perfect in construction and 
actior Hatches every fertile 
egg. Write for catalog to-day. 


GEO. H. STAHL, Quincy, II. 
46A 26t 


















Please mention the Kee Journal. 


SWEET CLOVER 


And Several Other Clover Seeds. 


We have made arrangements so that we cap 
furnish Seed of several of the Clovers by freight 
or express, at the following prices, cash witb 
the order: > 





5S 10% 25% Som 
Sweet Clover (white)..... $ .75 $1.40 $3.25 $6.00 
Sweet Clover (yellow).... .90 1.70 4.00 7.50 
Alsike Clover .........+:. 1.00 1.80 4.25 8.00 
White Clover ............ 1.50 280 6.50 12.50 
Alfalfa Clover ........... 100 180 4.25 800 


Prices subject to market changes. 

Single pound 5 cents more than the 5-pound 
rate, and 10 cents extra for postage and sack. 

Add 25 cents to your order, for cartage, if 


wanted by freight, or 10 cents per pound if 
wanted by mail. 








GEORGE W. YORK & CO. 
144 & 146 Erie Street, - CHICAGO, ILL 
DAIRYMEN ARE DELIGHTED 
cS to meet those who work for us. Cow keepers always 
have money. We start you in business. You make 
: large profits. Easy work. We furnish capital. Send 

10 cents for full line of samples and particulars 
? DRAPER PUBLISHING C0., Chicago, Ills. 
Please mention Bee Journal 
when writing advertisers. 








pioned by such high authorities as quoted 
above, I have been a little slow to expose my- 
self. But*with my bee-nature to back me up, 
I now wade into the truth fearlessly. 

My nuclei were kept going until late in 
November—carried them in and wrapped 
them up nights. The cells were examined 
frequently, and in the pupa stage carefully 
dissected, mounted in water and viewed with 
the aid of lenses. Theso-called ‘‘link’’? was 
exposed and magnified separately, and in no 
instance did it prove to be anything more than 
a partof the delicate lining that the pupa 
queen gives to her couch when she “ lies down 
to pleasant dreams,” as it were. 

Umbilicus nonsense! There is no «such 
thing. Sting-trowel theories dwindle to noth- 
ing in comparison. Nay, my bees have a 
stronger proof that it isa fallacy. Here isa 
truth they have taught me, and for their sake 
I will speak for them. I challenge the entire 
bee-keeping fraternity to disprove it. Here 
it is: Honey-bees, including queens, drones and 
workers, are inactive and take no food while in 
the pupa stage. This is also true in other of 
the higher orders on insects, as the Lepidop- 
tera and Diptera. If these assertions are cor- 
rect no further proof is necessary. 

The lump of royal jelly in the cell has noth- 
ing to do whatever with the kind of queen it 
contained. Why, it never became a part of 
her. It is what she afe, and not the left-over 
dried waste, that developed her. 

Nature is what she is, and she will not yield 
one jot to our pet theories, even though we 
spin them ever so fine. We can produce the 
highest grade of ‘* puddin’ ”’ only by living in 
close touch with our bees and hearkening to 
all they teach. Evan E. EpWARDs. 


Madison Co., Ind. 





Stinging a Hatpin—Other Peculiar- 
ities of Bees. 


I think I have an explanation for the action 
of bees in stinging a hatpin head. It involves 
the trait I learned when a boy, back in [linois, 
by which we boys used to jug bumble-bees, 
hornets and yellow jackets, and doubtless 
would catch bees or any stinging insect. 

We would take a jug (white preferred) 
partly filled with water, and set it near a nest, 
in plain sight, and then disturb the inmates, 
when they would come out and fight the jug, 
stinging at the mouth until they went in with 
the peculiar thud made by an insect going 
into a jug or the bung-hole of a barrel. Dis- 
turbing them a few times would exterminate 
the entire colony. Bees generally sting at 
some mark, as mouth, nose, eye orear. I 
have had them sting at a white shirt-button 
on my wrist-band. 

If there are only one or two bees that are 
anxious to fight, I try to get them to attack 
the nose of my smoker, and give them a whiff 
of smoke, which soon quiets their nerves. 

My bees were very cross when I got them 
three years ago, but they are quite gentle 
now. Bees areirritated by jars, as a person’s 
breath, the smell of poison from the stinger. 
I avoid these things as much as possible. I 
don’t think they know me from any one else, 
or pay any attention to any smells, except the 
above. I wear the clothes which I wear at 
my other farm work, and they are often 
tainted with various smells. The sweat from 
my face often drops into the hive without 
disturbing the bees. I think my bees know 
when I have the smoker, because a small 
amount of smoke—so little that it does not 
seem to be sufficient to bave any effect—keeps 
them quiet, when if there was no smoke used 
they would come out for a general fight 

Prowers Co., Colo C. STIMSON 


The Season of 1902. 


The last season, around here, was a bad one 
for gathering honey, from early spring to late 
fall. There was plenty of bloom in its season, 
but having so much rain and cold spells, the 
rains washed all nectar out of the bloom, 
which made it hard for bees to gather honey, 
except from the basswood flow, and for two 
















and waste of time. 


The Hardie Whitewashing Maching | 
not only works much faster but 
liquid into every crack and destr 
life which a brush would pass ov, 
Send $7-50 for the complete m. wi 
press prepaid, if you are not sat 
turn the money Full particulsa vos 
needthem. Address Dept. q — 








HARDIE SPRAY PUMP 
MFG. CO. 
DETROIT, MICH 
WINDSOR ONT. 
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Please mention Bee Journal when writing 


Wanted to Purchase 


200 to 400 colonies of BEE S—northern Califor- 
nia, Oregon or Texas. State price, f.o.b. cars: 
also kind of hive, with and without supers; and 
condition of bees, about April Ist to 10th. 
Address, Dr. Geo. D. MITCHELL & Co., 
12Atf 329 Wash. Avenue, OGDEN, Urans. 


Please mention Bee Journal when writing 


POULTRY PAYS 


when the hens lay. Keep them 
laying. For hatching and br 
ing use the best reasonable priced 
a (g) incubators and Brooders — by i\t 
upon honor, sold upon guarantee 


THE ORMAS - 


























Please mention the Bee 4 wus vas 


TO START YOU IN BUSINESS 


40A20t 
§ We will present you with the first & 
take in to start you in a good paying busi 
ness. Send 10 cents for ~-4 line of samples 
and directions how to begi 
DRAPER PUBLISHING CO. Chicaco, Ills. 


Please mention Bee Jourral when writine 


AN OPPORTUNITY. 


Barred Pivmouth Rock Poultry, Strawberry 
Plants, Bee Fixtures. Send for circular. 
J. F. MICHAEL, 


R, 6. WINCHESTER, INI 
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The Danz. Hive — 
The Comb Honey Hive. 


We sell it. Weare authorized jobbing agents 
for THE A.1. ROOT CO., for Michigan. Send us 
a list of the goods you want for this season, and 
let us quote you prices. Beeswax wanted. Send 
for catalog. H. M. HUNT & SON, 

10A17t BELL BRANCH, MICH. 


pee es eee D 
Bee-Keepers, Remember 


that the freigbt rates from Toled¢ 
are the lowest of any city inthe U.S 
We sell 


Root’s Supplies at their 
Factory Prices * « * * * 


Poultry Supplies and Hardware | 
plemenuts a specialty. Send for our 
free Illustrated Catalog. Honey an 
Beeswax wanted. 


GRIGGS BROS., 

214 Jackson Avenue, 
TOLEDO, OHIO. 4 

QDS -- <O--S ---- O-O- -D HF 


14A13t Please mention the Bee Jou 
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BASSWOOD TREES. 


One to two feet. 25 for $1.(0; 100 for ¢ 

Two to three feet 25 for 1.25; 100f 40 

Three to four feet 25 for 1.50: 100f : 
12A3t G. W. PETRIE, Fairmont, '\i>5 


Please mention Bee‘ Journal when w 
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this flow the bees did 


ies, spring count; 2 of 

hich left me 4. [ bought 
caught 2 wild ones, and 
ies, but did not get much 
i syrup to 3 late swarms, 
feeding 5 colonies sugar 
, feed more after putting 
mer stands. 


ation, on the DesMoines 

range for bees, season con- 

n was a bud one for rob- 

n their work; I had to keep 

osed pretty nearly all sea- 

weak colony that was attacked 

they locked horns with the 
went out, bag and baggage. 

bees in a storm cave with sand 

iry as can be; the door faces 

ind in fine weather, when the sun 

| open the door and the bees come 

ve a flight. Iam letting them have 

d flight to-day, there being no snow 

round, and they are well sheltered 


} 


g olonies 2 years ago; they were 
‘ked up boxes; the wax-worms got 
,way with one of them. 
not getalong without the American 
Be nal; it is a weekly visitor to me. 
S couldn’t some of those smart Alecs 
ed up a strain of bees without a sting, as 
well asa strain of bees with a longer tongue ? 
it is a fine day, and the bees are out having 
a playing spell W. IRVINE. 
Webster Co., lowa, March 7. 
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CONVENTION NOTICE. 


Utah.—The spring meeting of the Utah State 
Bee-Keepers’ Association will be held iu the 
ty and County Building, Salt Lake City, 
April 5,at10 o’clock a.m, All bee keepers of 
tah and adjoining States are cordially invited 
be present. J. N. Eruiortt, Sec. 
E. S. Lovesy, Pres. 





‘lissouri.—Bee-keepers of Missouri will meet 
n convention at Moberly, in the Commercial 
ub Rooms, at 2 o’clock p.m., on April 22, 
1903, to organize a Missouri State Bee-Keepers’ 
Association. We expect to complete our organ- 
ation on that day and have some bee-talks the 
day following. Everybody is invited who is in- 
terested in bees and honey. Let us have a 
good turn-out and a good time. Good hotel ac- 
mmodations can be had at $1.00 and $200 a 
y. The Monitor Printing Company will tell 
you where the Commercial Club rooms are 
ted W. T. Cary, Acting Secretary. 


Wakenda, Mo. 
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A Celluloid Queen-Button is a very 
pretty thing for a bee-keeper or honey-seller 
wear on his coat-lapel. It often serves to 
roduce the subject of honey, and fre- 
tly leads to a sale. 
Note.—One reader writes: “I have every 
reason to believe that it would bea very good 
idea for every bee-keeper to 
a _ wear one [of the buttons) as it 
. . will cause prople to ask ques- 
: tions about the busy bee, and 
5 ; many a conversation thus 
r f ‘\ started would wind up with 
-_ 
ary 
y <> 


r 
<0 wand?’ 


the sale of more or less honey; 
at any rate it would give the 
bee-keeper a superior oppor- 
tunity to enlighten many a 
person in regard to honey and bees. 


ture shown herewith is a reproduc- 
notto queen-button that we are fur- 
to bee-keepers. It hasa pin on the 
e to fasten it. 
y mail, 6 cents; two for 10 cents; 
245 cents. Send all orders to the office 
erican Bee Journal. 





i If you care to know of its 
California ! Fruits, Flowers, Climate 
or *csources, send fora sample copy of Cali- 


ornia’s Favorite Paper— 


The Pacific Rural Press, 
Se ‘cading Horticultural and Agricultural 
ar the Pacific Coast. Published weekly, 


“a ‘ely illustrated, $2.00 per annum. Sam- 
. y tree, 


_ PACIFIC RURAL PRESS, 
~ Market Street, - San Francisco,Cat 
.ention Bee Journal when writing, 


| 


. 


~~ » 











Tip-Top Glass Honey-Jars 


The pictures shown 
herewith represent the 
best Jars for honey that 
we know of. They dre 
made of the clearest 
flint glass, and when 
filled with honey, and 
neat labels attached, 
they make as handsome 
packages as can be 


1-pound. 


8¢-pound. 


imagined. The glass 
top restson a flat rub- 
ber ring, and is held in 
place by a flat steel 
spring across the top 
as shown. They are 
practically air - tight, 
thus permitting no 
leak, which is an im- 
portant thing with 
honey-sellers. 

We can furnish these Jars, f.o.b. Chicago, 
at these prices: 


7-ounce. 


1 gross. 2 gr. 4 gr. 

1-lb. Jars ...........85.00 $9.50 $18.00 

Se eee 4.50 8.50 16.50 
a TT soon on come 4.00 7.50 14.50 


If you try them once you will likely use no 
other kind of top or sealing arrangement for 
honey-jars. 

GEORGE W. YORK & CO. 
144 & 146 E. Erie Street, - CHICAGO,ILL. 





A Perfect Ear.—The Seed-Corn question is a 
subject of much interest to..he farmers just 
now, and there is perhaps more space devoted 
to it in agricultural papers than any other sub- 
ject. The corn-judging schools which have 
been held in Iowa and Illinois for 20r3 years 
past have been well attended, and farmers who 
have always thought thatthey knew what a 
good ear of corn was, are finding that there are 
more points to be considered than they had 
heretofore imagined could exist. The Golden 
West Corn is a new variety introduced this year 
by the Iowa Seed Co.,of Des Moines, lowa. 
This corn is perhaps the greatest step in ad- 
vance over old varieties which has been made 
for a number of years, but it still must be recog- 
nized that as yet perfect corn does not exist. 
The best judges of seed-corn do not claim ever 
to have seen an ear which would score 100 per- 
cent when carefully judged. There are many 
points to be taken into consideration; the length 
and circumference of the ear, and depth. color 
and -shape of grain; solidity, size and color of 
cob, filling out at tips and butts, proportion of 
corn to cob, etc., and itis difficult to get all the 
good characteristics combined in any one ear. 

The above-named Seed Company have this 
year published a Corn Manual which is one of 
the most valuable little books that we have 
seen. It gives a great amount of practical in- 
formation which has never before been pub- 
lished, and also full instructions for judging 
seed-corn. Every one who expects to grow even 
a single acre of corn should have a copy of this 
book to help select their seed-corn in a more in- 
telligent way, and the Iowa Seed Co. offer to 
send a copy to any reader of this paper for 10 
cents in stamps, or they will Send it free to any 
one purchasing seed-corn from them this year. 
Please mention the American Bee Journal when 
writing. 


30 COLONIES of Italian 
For Sale Bees, in Langstroth and 
Simplicity hives. Price 
from $5.00 to $7.00 per colony. Satisfaction guar- 
anteed. JOHN HERBERT, 
13A2t HAMPSHIRE, KANE Co., ILL. 











HONEY AND BEESWAX 


MARKET QUOTATIONS. 








FSF RL NLL LOI RO INO OOP SP et 


Cuicaco, March 24.—The trade is of small 
volume with little change in prices of any of 
the grades. Choice white comb sells at 15@l6éc 
with amber and other off grades slow at 2@5c 
less. Extracted, 7@8c for white, according ‘to 
kind and flavor; dark grades, 54%@6%c. Bees- 
wax, 30c, R. A. Burnett & Co. 


Avzany, N. Y., Mar. 14. — Honey demand 
quiet; receipts and stock light. Comb selling, 
light, 15c; mixed, 14@15c; dark, 13@14c. Ex- 
tracted, dark, at 1@7%c. Beeswax firm, 30@32c. 

H. R. Wrieur. 


Kansas City, Mar. 14.—The demand for both 
comb and extracted honey is better, receipts 
light. We quote as follows: Extra fancy white 
comb, per case, $3.40; strictly No. 1, $3.30; No.1 
amber, $3@$3.25; No. 2, white and amber, $2.50, 
Extracted, white, per pound, 7c; amber, 6@6%c. 
Beeswax, 30c. Cc. C. CLemons & Co. 


CINCINNATI, March 11—The demand for ex- 
tracted honey is good at the following prices: 
Amber, barrels, 54% @6%c, according to quality; 
white clover, 8@9%c. Faucy comb honey, 15%@ 
16%c. Beeswax strong at 30c. 

THe Frep W. Mots Co. 


New Yor«, March 5.—There is a fair demand 
for white comb at 15c per pound for fancy, 13@ 
l4c for No. 1, and 12c for amber, with sufficient 
supply to meetthedemand. Dark honey will 
be cleaned up with very little left; it is selling 
at about llc per pound. Extracted rather weak 
aud in quantity lots prices generally shaded. 
We quote: White, 7@7% cents; amber, 64%@7c: 
dark, 6c. Beeswax scarce at 3@3ic for good 
average. HILDRETH & SEGELKER, 


CINCINNATI, Mar. 7.—The comb honey market 
has weakened a little more; is freely offered at 
following prices: Fancy white, 14@15c; no de- 
mand for ambers whatever. The market for 
extracted has not been changed and prices are 
as follows: Amber in barrels, 54 @5i<éc; in cans 
6@6%c; white clover, 8@8¢c. Beeswax, 2@Wc. 

Cc. H. W. Weser. 


San Francisco, Mar. 11.—Whitecomb honey, 
12%@13\c; amber, 9@lic; dark, 7@7%c. Ex- 
tracted, white, 64%@7\c; light amber, 5%@6c; 
amber, 5@5'\c: dark. 4@4%c. Beeswax, good to 
choice, light 27@2%c; dark, 25@26c. 

Demand is fair on local account for water- 
white, uncandied, but there is not much of this 
sort obtainable. Market for same is firm at 
ruling rates. Candied stock and common qual- 
ities are going at somewhat irregular and rather 
easy figures, holders as a rule being desirous of 
effecting an early clean-up. 





WANTED fics uct 
TRACTED HONEY! 
Send sample and best price delivered here; also 
Fancy Comb wanted in sm 
THE FRED W. MUTH CO. 
32Atf Front and Walnut, Cincinnati, OHIO. 


Please mention Bee Journal when writing, 


$300,000,000.00 A YEAR 


and you may have part of it if you work 
for us. Uncle 8am’s poultry product pays 
that sum. Send 10c for samples and partic 
ulars. We furnish capital to start you in 
business. Draper Publishing Co. ,Chicago, | ll. 


flease mention Bee yournal when writing. 


FREE FOR A MONTH.... 


If you are interested in Sheep in any way 
ou cannot afford to be without the best 
heep Paper published in the United States. 


Wool Markets and Sheep 


has a hobby which is the sh breeder and 
his industry, first,foremost and all the time. 
Are you interested? Write to-day. 


WOOL MARKETS AND SHEEP, CHICAGO. ILI. 


Helper Wanted 


Young man with some experience to assist in 
large apiary in Chicago, close to church and 
city; everything modern. To help man with 
years of experience who is also a thorough me- 
chanic. Give age, experience, wages wanted, 
reference,etc. Address, G. PURPLE, 


Care American Bee Journal, 














144 E. Erie Street, Cu1caco, ILt. 
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Bie 
es, 
ae ee An Va Vag 
y \ 
The Best Bee-toods 26th 6th 
2 ’ 
in the World... y Year Year f 
are no better than those we make, : ~ i 
and the chances are that they are not We guarantee Satisfaction. What more can anybody do? BI AUTY, 
so good. If you buy of us you No LOSS. PATENT WEED-PROCESS SHEETING.’ | YM NESS: No SAGcina, 
so £ ° yo yu) F o = 
will not be disappointed. 
We are undersold by no Why does it sell so well? Dosnnee it kas always given better satis. 
ome. Send for new catalog and aS Say Ocnet. Were ie 25 years 
price-list and free copy of THE there have not been any complaints, but thousands of compliments. i 
AMERICAN BEE-KEEPER;; in its 
thirteenth year, 50 cents a year; es- Send name for our Catalog, Samples of Foundation and Veil Materiaj. } 
pecially for — We sell the best Veils, cotton or silk. k 
W. T. Falconer Mfg. Co.. } | ¢ Bee=Heepers’ Supplies s0s'.... “c2¢} 
a fail an of ous pects at caleih aeteon Very fi bred BARRED PLYMOUTH ROC ; 
8 c rices. = . 
Order of him aed eave the freight. 7 i ©. wale at veel low prices. R K Chickens and “E88 i 
as Bee J al wh ting, 
clease mention Bee Journal when wrt Langstroth on the Honey-Bee—Revised, ' 
() | 8 Ip The classic in Bee-Culture—Price, $1.20, by mail. I 
fl y C d + BEESWAX WANTED DADANT & SON 


; 
FOR THE BEST at all times. Hamilton, Hancock Co., ii) 
Xk 


White Alfalfa Honey | mercer 


ALL IN 60-LB. CANS BRANCH OFFICES. 


a 
The A. I. Root Co., 
10 Vine St., Philadelphia, Pa. 
FOR 


The A. I. Root Co., Syracuse, N. Y. 
The A.I. Root Co., Mechanic Falls, Me. 


The A. I. Root Co., 
“ 1024 Miss. St., St.Paul, Minn, 
The A. I. Root Co., San Antonio, Tex. 


The A. A Root Co., 1200 Maryland Ave., 
o Wey Washington, a C. 


The ne I. Root Co., 


Our Catalog for this season has been San Ignacio 17, Havana, Cuba. 
fully revised. This quotes our latest 
prices on our full line of Supplies for AGENCIES. 
the Apiary. It contains a vast amount ' er... 
of valuable information and is free for | “*°T8* ™: aa & ine Erie St., Chicago, I! 
ie int 120 lb ts _ | the asking. If you have not already | Montgomery Ward & Co., 
cago: 2 cams in box (120 Ibs.) at Scents | received a copy, send to the address _ Michigan Avenue, Chicago, [ll 
a pound. We can furnish Basswood : Hildreth & Segelken, 120 Broadway, N. Y. City 

nearest, and by placing your order fap 
Honey at 4ca pound more . Ps "he C.H.W.Weber, 2146 Central Ave., Cincinnati, 0, 
y /2 4 ; there, you will save in freight charges | Rawlins Implement Co., 

This Alfalfa Honey should go off like | and secure quick delivery. 206 So. Charles St., Baltimore, Md. 

hot-cakes. Better order at once, and F., H. Farmer, 182 Friend St., Boston, Mass. 
=P f t Walter S.Pouder, 512 Mass Av.,Indianapolis,Ind 

get a good supply for your customers. Vickery Bros., Evansville, Ind. 

M. H. Hunt & Son, Bell Branch, Mich. 

















A sample by mail, 10c for package 
and postage. By freight, f.o.b. Chi- 

















GEORGE W. YORK & CO., La correspondencia puede ser en a = ies Fremont, iment 
. 4 . c 5 os. Nysewander, Des Moines, lowa 
144 & 146 E. Erie Street, - CHICAGO, ILL. Espanol. Prothero & Arnold, Du Bois, Pa. 
yb F. au yy Batler Cos zo. ; 
A solicitud se envia el catalogo Es- riggs Bros., 214 Jackson Ave., Toledo, Ohio. 
if you want the Bee-Book onal eratio 8 John Nebel & Son, High Hill, Mont’g Co., Mo. 
That covers the whole Apicultural Field more P ia The L. A. Watkins Mdse Co., Denver, Colo. 
completely than any other published, Delta Fruit & Produce Co., Delta, Colo. _ 
send $1.20 to —_? Cash Store, San Francisco, Calif. 
illy, Bogardus & Co., Seattle, Wash. 
Prof. A. J. Cook, Claremont, Cal., Portland Seed Co., Portland, Oreg. 





FOR HIS 


‘‘ Bee-Keeper’s Guide.”’ 


Liberal Discounts to the Trade. 


oe SUPPLIES! 
wy Ge 


AT Roor's PRICES: 





J. B. Hamel, Cardenas, Cuba. 
l | he A. 1. Root Co., Hooper Bros., 66 Harbour St.,Kingston,J amaica 


Wm. Boxwell, Patrickswell, Limerick, Ireland 








LOCAL DEALERS. 


Besides these dealers who get carl 
there are many local dealers handling supp! 
for their localities who obtain their apply 
either at Medina or of one the above-namied job 
= bers, as may be most convenient. These are 
A : dealers in general merchandise, or prog essive 
bee-keepers, or others interested in improved 
methods of bee-keeping in their locality. lf 














Ever thin used by bee-keepers. s s there is such a dealer in your vicinity, it willbe 
ae flOoNEY~ JARS. Prompt Medina, Ohio, U. Ss. A. to your interest to place pear ender wit him; 
service. Low Freight Rates. but be sure to insist on having Root’s Goods, 
NEW CATALOG FREE. and do not accept inferior substitutes. 
144 & 146 Erie Str 
WALTER S.PO WS” GEORGE W. YORK & CO. “Owicfdoten 
Si2 MASS, AVE: INDIANA v ri are headquarters for ROOT’S BEE-KEEPERS’ SUPPLIES IN CHICAGO. Send to them for 





their free Catalog. 





